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HERE 





was much in the opening lecture of the 

British Association which was worth more than 

passing notice. ‘The subject was oceanography, 

of which the President is Professor in the University 
of Liverpool, a town which more than most has substantial 
interest in the subject. Comparatively speaking, oceano- 
graphy is a new science. It practically dates from the 
time of the Challenger Expedition, and the report drawn 
up by Sir John Murray, who, in his combination of physicist, 
chemist, geologist and biologist, was the nearest approach 
we have had to an all-round oceanographer. Professor 
Herdman’s knowledge of the subject is vast and minute. 
There are few better fitted to enumerate and describe the 
scientific wonders of the deep. ‘The bed of the sea is, in 
itself, a practically unknown subject. We know that it is 
varied between shallows and great depressions. Its greatest 
depth is about six miles, which is more than the height 
of the highest mountain. Professor Murray calculated 
that if all the land were to crumble and run down into the 
sea, it would be covered with water to auniform depth of 
about two miles. These are suggestive facts, but the 
strength of the address lay more in pointing out the fields 
of ocean knowledge, concerning which we are more or less 
ignorant. One of these is what Professor Herdman called 
the great and all-important seasonal variation in the plankton. 
The word itself is not as widely understood as it should 
be. Murray defines it as a collective name for all the forms 
of floating or drifting organic life found at various depths 
in the ocean or in the extensive bodies of fresh water. 
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What concerns us most is that it furnishes the food 0} 
innumerable tribes of fish. It is subject to periodic changes, 
and these are connected with the scarcity or plentifulness 
of fish in any given district. Pelagic fish, such as herring 
and mackerel, feed upon the crustacea of the plankton, 
and especially on the copepoda. Professor Herdman 
mentioned that a few years ago, when the summer herring 
fishery of the south of the Isle of Man was unusually near 
the land, the fishermen found large red patches in the sea 
where the fish were especially abundant. Some of this 
was brought ashore and examined at the Port Erin Labora- 
tory, and found to be swarms of copepod on which the 
herring had been gorging. It had previously been shown 
by Dr. Allen and Mr. G. E. Bullen that there is a connection 
between copepoda and sunshine in the English Channel. 
Evidently the President here touched upon a matter which 
will be of the utmost importance if, as he suggests, aqui- 
culture should become as important as agriculture. He 
holds that the fisherman, who has been in the past a nomad 
and hunter, must become a settled farmer of the sea in the 
future. In the case of shell fish that cultivation is already 
regularised. The great industry of oyster raising at 
Arcachon was started in 1859 by Professor Coste, who 
introduced oysters from the Scottish beds. In oyster 
production we see a process closely analogous to that of 
the husbandman. The small shells are placed in suitable 
soil and more or less kept under supervision until the time 
comes when they can be lifted and sold. Professor 
Herdman referred to the history of the tile-fish as illustrating 
the uncertainty which is caused by our ignorance. The 
tile-fish was discovered in 1879 by one of the United States 
fishing schooners to the south of Nantucket. Fish were 
caught by the thousand pounds, and after a couple of 
years the markets were crowded with them. But in 1882 
something happened in the depths of the sea and millions 
of dead tile-fish were found floating on the surface over 
an area of thousands of square miles. For two days and 
two nights the schooner Navarino sailed for a hundred and 
fifty miles through sea strewn with dead tile-fish. It was 
estimated that there were more than a quarter of a million 
to the square mile. American oceanographers attributed 
this disaster to a sudden change in the temperature of the 
water at the bottom. Whatever was the cause, it has 
ceased to operate, and the tile-fish now forms an important 
part of the American food supply. But if oceanography 
were more firmly established as a science, it should be 
possible to find the exact reason why so many of the fishes 
died, and steps could be taken to obviate such a waste of 
food in the future. 

It was suggested and freely discussed among those 
present that a Chair of Oceanography should be estab- 
lished at Cardiff University. In favour of it there is the 
fact that Cardiff is a seaport and has an outlet on the 
Atlantic. Against the proposal is the argument that 
already there is such a Chair at Liverpool and that it is 
languishing for want of funds and general support. 
There is much to be said in favour of making a great 
oceanographic centre in preference to having the subject 
ineffectively taken in several places. The subject cannot 
be studied without the command of funds. For example, 
a proposal is on foot to equip and send out another 
Challenger expedition. This would be best done through 
a University with a Chair of Oceanography which would 
bear a part, at least, of the expense in order to have a say 
in the disposal of the material collected. This is work 
for a rich University. 





Our Frontispiece 


PORTRAIT of the Hon. Mrs. Charles Mulholland is 

given as frontispiece to this week’s issue of COUNTRY 
Lire. She is the elder daughter of the late Sir Arthur 
Douglas Brooke, Bt., and the late Lady Brooke, and was 
married last February to Captain the Hon. Charles Mulholland, 
D.S.O., 11th Hussars, eldest surviving son of Lord and Lady 
Dunleath. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 


furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNTRY Lire, and followed 


in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. , 
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E were glad to see that Sir Arthur Griffiths- 
Boscawen at a meeting the other day pro- 
tested that he was not going to assist in 


forcing the factory hours on the farm labourer. 

This is a welcome sign that officialism is 
trying to rid itself of responsibility for a very bad 
arrangement. In the Agricultural ‘“ Farmer’s Charter ” 
it is laid down that the hours shall be those customary 
in the locality. ‘That is a very curious expression to use 
without explanation. The hours customary at the present 
moment are from eight o’clock in the morning till five 
in the afternoon. Five in the afternoon is five o’clock 
summer time; that is to say, four o’clock of the sun’s 
time, which is the time to consider when farm work is 
being discussed. Where horses have to be attended to 
this means stoppage at three. This is the actual hour 
at which the day ends and overtime begins. Is this 
customary or is it not? Before the war it was by no 
means so. ‘There was a very great divergence in the 
hours of labour. But duririg the war these hours were 
fixed and are found to be very inconvenient indeed. If 
the Wages Board or other competent authority is convinced, 
as Sir Arthur Griffiths-Boscawen seems to be, that this 
is a bad arrangement, then let them give some practical 
expression to their conviction. Anyone with practical 
knowledge of farming is aware that the best of the hay 
and harvest work is done between lunch time and night, 
whereas in the morning the dews are often so heavy that 
the men cannot get to work at all and the farmer simply 
has to think of the least wasteful method of dealing with 
the time. The whole matter should be considered with 
a view to increased production, which, as we have said 
most emphatically, is urgent and necessary. 


(CANON BARNES at Cardiff on Sunday expressed 

an opinion that would have shocked his predecessors 
of fifty years ago. It would have shocked Mr. Gladstone, 
too, who, as we are reminded in the latest number of 
Mr. Wells’ “ Outline of History,” was absolutely blind 
to the coming of any real. knowledge from the doctrine 
of evolution. He held strictly to the old tenets. What 
would he have said if he had listened to Canon Barnes, 
who pointed out that the doctrine of the Fall of Man 
could not be held any longer ?. Churchmen as well as others 
have come to see that life was gradually evolved and that 
the Sumerian legend of the Garden of Eden and Adam 
ani Eve is frankly incredible. Canon Barnes does not 
Stop half way. He declines to accept the story even in an 
allegorical sense. We are of opinion that he is taking the 
tight course. Truth cannot contradict truth, and whatever 
ther. is true about the Christian religion will remain 
Invu.nerable to attack. But, contrariwise, if professors of 
Christianity are so foolish as to shut their eyes to the 
adv:nce of scientific knowledge, it is impossible that 


they can guide andilead the thoughts of the young 
generation. ‘To do that they must be in the van, not 
in the rear, of intellectual progress. 


JR EFERENCE has been made to the modern part of 
Mr. Wells’ work. It is as fascinatingly interesting 
as was the beginning, but is much more controversial. 
A great deal cannot be received without question. For 
instance, take the clever but really shallow definition of a 
nation, “any assembly, mixture, or confusion of people 
which is either afflicted by or wishes to be afflicted by a 
foreign office of its own.” This is all very well as a gibe, 
but in our opinion the historian misses the essential fact 
that it matters little what is the ancestry or birthplace of 
the people who come into a nation. The nation moulds 
them after its own pattern. It was no confused mass of 
people that fought in the war. The stress of circumstances 
brought out the nationality in a very striking manner. 
French, English, Russian, German were revealed to the 
mind in the clearest possible outline. But this is a side 
issue in a brilliant review of the history of the nineteenth 
century. 
WILD GEESE. 

In the pearly pink of morning 

You are wakened from your slumber, 

As the wild geese leave the stubble 

For the Winter on the Humber ; 

And you rouse yourself to watch them 

As the flock goes sweeping by, 

For you must be up and doing 

When you hear the wild geese cry. 


For the dormant blood within you, 
Of the Viking and the Rover, 
Seems to wake to sudden madness 
When you hear them passing over ; 
And you strain your ears to listen 
With your faces to the sky, 

And the earth-bound, restless feeling 
When you hear the wild geese cry ! 
From the distant blue horizon 

See them come at racing speed, 

You can hear their ceaseless clamour, 
You can see them change the lead ; 
And you pause awhile to watch them, 
Till they vanish from the eye, 
Butjyour heart still travels with them 
When you hear the wild geese cry. 


PHYLLIS PEASE. 


(COLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER, the author of 

4 “The History of the Rifle Brigade,” drew the writer’s 
attention a little while ago to a curious case of nationalism. 
He has a French artist friend who is a particularly ardent 
admirer of the British “ ‘Tommy ” and so “ ‘Tommy ” was 
selected to be drawn by him for the figure on the title-page. 
Faithfully was it done and beautifully, because the French- 
man is a real artist, but anyone who looks will see how 
French Tommy has become. Even though the clothes, 
accoutrements and every detail are English, the soldier 
is absolutely French. Nor could a good English artist 
draw a French soldier. He will inevitably make him 
English. We would suggest to Mr. Wells a line of 
thought that would interest him. Primeval man with 
the utmost fidelity drew animals on the walls of 
caves, whereas Neolithic man lost the faculty. Why ? 
It was because earliest man had to wait long and patiently 
till the wild thing fell into his little trap. During those 
vigils the figure got into his eye as it could never get into 
the eye of those who kill things suddenly with a dart or a 
sling. What does he know of grouse that has only shot 
them scudding over his head? What does he know of 
pheasants whose experience is confined to covert shooting ? 


EW architects are artists. The death of Mr. FE. A. 
Rickards, therefore, is a real loss, for he was an artist 

to the finger tips—a most talented architectural designer 
and a no less brilliant draughtsman. His name and 











fame are inseparably connected with that of Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, who it was that first set him on the road to 
fine architecture and with whom he subsequently (at 
the age of twenty-five) entered into partnership. Out 
of that partnership have come many buildings of the 
first rank, buildings displaying alike a monumental sense 
of plan and a wonderful use of sculpture as applied to 
architecture. The new City Hall and Law Courts at 
Cardiff, the Wesleyan Hall at Westminster, Deptford 
Town Hall, Hull School of Art, Colnaghi and Obach’s 
building in New Bond Street, the Third Church of Christian 
Science in Curzon Street—these are some of the works 
in which Mr. Rickards took a goodly share. It was 
perhaps his taste in sculpture that made him out- 
standing. It was exuberant, like the man himself, and 
if it sometimes suffered from an over-free fancy it was 
always vivacious and interesting, never banal. Mr. 
Rickards was only forty-eight. Had he lived longer, 
English architecture would have been enriched by much 
other fine work, for his was a ripening genius. 


“THE strike of printers in Manchester is a very serious 

event, from whatever point of view it is regarded. 
The position is remarkable. In June an agreement was 
entered into by the Typographical Association that settled 
the question of wages on a national basis. ‘This agreement 
is to come under revision in September, but the impatient 
Manchester printers have not waited for that. Without 
notice they went out on Saturday and the result is that 
newspapers are not being printed in the city of Manchester. 
Even the Manchester Guardian, one of the greatest of the 
provincial organs, has had to stop publication, and it 
should not go unnoticed that the proprietors, who have 
earned a good reputation for liberality, both in the political 
and economical sense of the term, have chosen to face all 
the loss involved rather than submit to the demands of the 
printers. Now, in these days we do not grumble because 
of any complaint on the part of workers that they are not 
sufficiently paid, and at the present moment nothing need 
be said of the reasonability or unreasonability of the new 
demand. But, if there is one thing clearer than another, 
it is that if business is to be carried on engagements must 
be respected; that is to say, when men agree to accept a 
certain rate for a definite length of time they must keep 
their day. If they persist in going out without notice and 
thus disorganising the enterprises from which, after all, 
they draw their own livelihood, they are bound to alienate 
public opinion and suffer severely in the long run. 


SUDDEN and serious rise in the price of petrol has 

been announced. It amounts to sevenpence a gallon 
in the cheaper and elevenpence in the best quality, so 
that petrol is now costing from 4s. 3d. to 4s. 7d. a gallon, 
and the extra cost of transport resulting is about a penny 
a mile. This is news which affects the general public 
almost more than the owner of a motor car. It must lead 
to a very considerable rise in the price of food and other 
necessaries. It will act as a check upon the road transport, 
which is the only rival to the now dear method of travelling 
by railway. We have only to think how the use of petrol 
has been extended to realise the wide effect of this increase 
in price. It acts a very great part in the production of food. 
Probably more corn has been cut this harvest by tractor- 
drawn self-binders than on any previous occasion. The 
machinery about a farm, rendered necessary by the high 
cost of wages and the shorter hours of the men, is driven, 
partly at least, by petrol. Therefore the cost of food pro- 
duction must be very largely increased. We have to 
remember, too, that material is carried along the road in 
motor vehicles to a far greater extent than ever before. 
No sufficient explanation has been given of the increase 
in price, but it is credited with having taken place in accord- 
ance with American plans. The matter demands very 
careful enquiry. ‘There may be many people in the country 
who made so much money out of the war that they are 
practically undisturbed by the greater expensiveness of 
living, but, on the other hand, there are many more who 
have to do as best they can on what yielded only a narrow 
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margin before war began, and it is the business of the 
State to attend to their interests. 


STRIKING feature connected with sport this year 

has been the extraordinary number of spectators it 
has attracted. There seems to be very little to choose in 
popularity among our games. The crowds that went to 
see lawn tennis were larger than ever known before. ‘he 
Golf Championships proved still more potent to diaw 
crowds. Cricket grounds and grand-stands could ot 
have been packed more closely had they been carriages in 
the Underground. No fewer than thirty-five thous:nd 
visitors paid to see the beginning of the match last Satur.iay 
between Middlesex and Surrey. Yet on the same day 
football, which opened throughout the country, claimed 
to have made any number of records. Crowds ranging 
from twenty-five thousand to fifty thousand cheered them- 
selves hoarse. We do not know that this is altogether a 
good sign. ‘To play open-air games is undoubtedly a 
fine and healthy method of resting the mind and exercising 
the muscle, but to watch the efforts of other people cannot 
have exactly the same effect. Nor is it good for the game, 
The ideal is to play for honour and not for pay disguised 
as high salary or a share in the gate-money. 


T will give the greatest satisfaction to those interested 
in English rowing to hear the account of Barry’s victory 
in Australia. He is the first Englishman to contest the 
championship in the Southern Hemisphere and his victory 
was a decided one. The race was rowed on the Parramatta 
River in the best of weather. Barry started well, and before 
a quarter of a mile was covered had got a boat’s length 
ahead. From that point he never looked back. He finished 
twelve boat-lengths in front of Felton. ‘Thus the verdict 
secured by the latter on the Thames last October has been 
reversed. On that occasion it was bitterly cold and the 
Thames was whipped into waves by a strong wind. Con- 
ditions indeed made the race one which was practically 
decided by the winning of the toss. At the same time, 
there were critics who would have it that Barry was not 
up to his old standard and that he would most likely have 
lost in any circumstances, as he is eight years older than 
his rival. The contest on the Parramatta River disposes 
of that explanation. 


LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 

When the sun sinks low on the glowing west 
And the valleys lie in the shadows gloom 

And the toilers think of the coming rest 

For they know the night will be with them soon, 
Shall the heat of day spoil the cool. of night, 
Must they still in sleep down the.furrows go ? 
They must rest perforce for they have no light ; 

When the sun sinks low. 


When the mark of sorrow has left the brow 
And the heart has rest from its cankering care, 
And sweet hope has whisper’d perhaps somehow 
All our pain will cease and our souls, despair, 
Shall the bygone years leave their sorrowings, 
Must our trailing feet still our progress stay? 
They will not, thank God, for ‘“‘ the former things,’ 
Will have passed. away. 
JAMES GRAHAM. 


OW many people know that the oyster season begins 
early in August? Very few, we imagine. ‘he 
average man, if asked, begins at once to think of the months 
that end in “er.” But, as a matter of fact, the sea-on 
opens on August 4th. The luscious bivalve, as he calls it, 
has always been a favourite dish of the Londoner. Oys‘ers 
and. brown. stout, oysters and champagne, oysters with 
chablis, each according to his individual fancy. The 
Capital of the British Empire manages to dispose of 
about twenty-five million oysters in the course of a season, 
and still the Londoner is usually sorry when the season ends. 
When Charles Dickens and Thackeray were young, and the 
quips of Theodore Hook new, the oyster bar had associations 
of which scarcely a faint immoral scent lingers still. 
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CHASING THE RED DEER 


WEST COUNTRY 


N a previous article a few notes were given on the harbour- 
ing of a warrantable deer, the first and chief preliminary 
of the chase, and explained that the principal difference 
between fox and stag hunting is that, while any fox will do, 
any deer will not. A warrantable stag is necessary, 7.e., one 
of sufficient age and size. The next stage in the proceedings 
is called “ tufting.” On the arrival of the Master the harbourer 
reports to his private ear the approximate harbour (or lair) 
of the stag. In the West Country the pack is then usually 
kennelled in a barn or other convenient farm outbuildings. 
The huntsman then “ draws” his tufters (the steadiest and 
most sagacious hounds, with the best noses) by name, and 
moves off accompanied by the harbourer, whip and two or 


fTUFTING” 


STAG HUNTING 


three horsemen who have been asked to help. It should be 
noted that it is a breach of etiquette to follow the tufters without 
invitation, though there are occasions (on the open moor, 
for example) when the Master gives a general permission to the 
“field”? to go if they wish. The tyro will be well advised 
not to, however, as unless he has two horses out he will have 
tired his steed before the day really begins. 

The huntsman and harbourer having placed their whip 
and other horsemen, the draw for the stag begins, and as the 
harbourer’s information is pretty accurate it does not take 
many minutes as a rule to “ rouse” the required animal. But 
a big stag usually has a squire. Both animals will be afoot 
together, and as deer are woodland animals they take a lot of 


ABOVE PORLOCK BAY. 
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driving out. Not infrequently they will move every other 
deer in the wood also. Probably before long a stag, or even a 
hind (spectators being not particular) goes away and is loudly 
hallooed! Possibly some of the tufters are on his’ line} or fly 
to this false halloo ; these have to be stopped and taken back, 
and so the chase goes on, up and down the hot, humid! combes 
amid the dense foliage of summer or early autumn. ‘The old 
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stag, being full of artifice, tries every means to shift the burden 
of the chase on to other shoulders, not infrequently driving his 
squire out before hounds and then lying still, like a hare, com- 
pletely hidden in the bracken, muzzle low and antlers |aiq 
back, while hounds plunge through the deep fern in pursuit 
‘of the substitute. Owing to the great size of the woods and 
the density of the foliage the wrong animal gets a pretty good 
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TAKING OUT THE PACK: DUNKERY. 
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dusting and hounds grow proportionately tired before the trick 
is discovered ; though his little dodge is so well known that the 
staff are ever on the look-out for it. In the old days the hunt 
servants were provided with the big French horns and gave 
notice by the notes blown to the huntsman and field what was 
going On. , ; 

Tufting, therefore, is often a matter of an hour or two, 
or even more, before the right animal can be got away. The 


“Hirt, THATS FE! 


In Horner Valley. Hounds picking up line. 


sketch entitled “‘ Yonder he goes!” gives a very good idea of 
the right animal with his antlers still in velvet. This 
deer, finding the coverts too hot for him, has broken across 
the enclosed country and through the harvesters, who will give 
many a hearty halloo to quicken him on his way. Now the 
tultcrs have done their job and must quickly be stopped, for 
their carrying on the line only fouls it for the pack, which has 
now to be sent fer. 
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To the fox hunter this tufting process is inexplicable 
and most annoying at first. But, if he has been wise and has 
not endeavoured to follow it in person (and illicitly), he will 
now be glad of his forbearance, for he will have a fresh horse 
to start on the real business of the day. The time between 
stopping the tufters and laying on the pack is often considerable, 
but the scent of a deer is not so fugitive as that of *‘ Master 
Charles.” The lay-on is a wonderful sight, as the vast crowd 


HOIC ‘THERE!” 


Stag has “soiled” in the brook and gone on again. 


of horsemen, like cavalry in mass formation, suddenly thunder in 
pursuit. It is equally amazing to see in ten minutes’ time how 
they have tailed out on the vast expanse. Those, particularly, 
who are not used to galloping down places like the side of a 
house very soon get left, while soft places and hidden gutters 
stop a few. Riderless steeds may be seen even in this country, 
where there are no“ leps.” The picture entitled “ Hike, that’s it!” 
shows what is usually the first serious check, as the deer may 
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* YONDER HE GOES! THROUGH THE HARVESTERS.” 


{In enclosed country. Stag’s horns still in velvet. 
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have gone up or down the water. Even if the former, hounds 
may go full cry in the opposite direction, as the scent comes 
down with the flowing stream. But in this particular case he 
has evidently merely “ soiled ” (bathed) and gone “ up over,” 
as hounds are slowly picking up the line and giving tongue as 
they work it out. The pace of stag hunting, of course, varies, 
but personally I am convinced the wild animal does not travel 
as fast as the oat-fed “carted” deer. This is only natural, 
considering the latter is fed and conditioned like a horse, and 
is always fit to go for his life—though apparently he knows the 
latter is in little danger, for he sometimes refuses to go! 
But deer are curious animals; they have their ‘“ days,” and 
can be as unreasonable as humans! ‘This seems, perhaps, 
an unreasonable comparison, since heavy deer are hunted 
on purpose, the object being to kill them and thus keep 
their numbers down, while it is the cardinal sin to kill a 
carted stag. 

Rut to revert to the wild animal : deer often run a half-circle, 
and so sportsmen on foot need not think that on seeing hounds 
go cluan away that it is all up. -As often as not the quarry 
may }e¢ killed within sight of the place where he was found. 
Equa! ’, on the other hand, he may go clean away for twenty 
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miles or more into the next county! The ups and downs of 
this hilly country and the heavy going make it very hard work 
for horses; and these, coupled with the enormous distances 
covered in a good hunt, make it most desirable that those 
riding hired horses, whose condition they cannot know for 
certain as being of the best, should remember that, even if they 
went to the meet by car, their horses did not. Err, therefore, 
on the side of carefulness : no hunt was ever worth the killing 
of a horse. 

But I am wandering from my muttons, or rather venison. 
After a long gallop in the open our hunted deer will probably 
once more go to water, which he may or may not leave 
again alive. He is depicted as going to sea in Porlock 
Bay (which has seen the end of many a gallant deer), with the 
Weir, Ashley Combe, Glenthorne and Countisbury fading 
into the distance. It is evidently late in the day, judging by 
the sky. A messenger will have to be sent to Porlock Weir 
for the boat, and it is questionable whether the deer (if the 
wind and tide be with him) will not beat them in the fading 
light and land safely somewhere down the coast. In that 
case, if he be a wise deer, he will not be found again this 
season. ‘* ANISEED.” 





THE 
SOME CHOICELY BRED 


YEAR ago I had the pleasure of contributing an 

article to these pages on the subject of the Sledmere 

Stud and the yearlings about to be offered for sale at 

Doncaster. They made a record total. An opportunity 

was kindly afforded a few days since by Lady Sykes— 
widow of that brilliant Englishman Sir Mark Sykes, whose 
deail was a most serious loss far outside his own family circle— 
of looking over the dozen or so yearlings to be sold at Doncaster 
next week. The great traditions of this Stud are being faith- 
tully carried on by Lady Sykes, assisted, as always, by Mr. Henry 
Cholmondeley, whose great experience and shrewd judgment 
in selection of mares and the mating of them are linked with 
the fortune enjoyed by the world-famous establishment. 

I was glancing the other day at the details of last year’s 
amazing sale, and I am quite satisfied that the young thorough- 
breds sold then have more than justified themselves; that is, 
when you bear in mind the impossibility of any stud turning 
out a winner in every foal born. True, Westward Ho, the 
magnificent brown colt by Swynford out of Blue Tit that made 
the record figure for a yearling Of 11,500 guineas, has still to be 
seen on a racecourse, but there is a confident beliet that his day 
will surely come. He developed thoroughpin trouble in the 
spring of the year, and though he is all right again now, Lord 
Glanely has definitely decided not to bring him out as a two 
year old. The second highest-priced one was the Tetrarch—- 
Abbazia Filly, for which Mr. J. Watson paid 6,000 guineas. 
That, too, has not been seen in public, and I have not heard 
why ; but the stud, as well as Lord Glanely, suffered when the 
Valens—Dodragh filly, bought for 5,400 guineas, met with 
an accident while in training and had to be destroyed. Only 
last week, however, Lemonora—the Lemberg—Honora colt 
for which Mr. Watson paid 3,300 guineas—was most unluckily 
defeated by a neck for the Gimcrack Stakes. by Lord Londonderry’s 
Polemarch, a son of The Tetrarch and Pomace, the latter an 
own sister of the ill-fated Corcyra. With Trash, which, being by 
The Tetrarch out of Allash, cost 5,000 guineas, Mr. Watson 
won the Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood ; and the records show 
that the Lemberg—Startling Colt (1,100 guineas), now known 
as Lemstar, has two wins to his credit. Mr. James White got 
a bargain for 1,800 guineas in the bay colt by Cylgad out of 
Queenlet, known this season as Cylette ; and Mr. Charles Garland 
has won with the Tracery—St. Claire II filly, for which he paid 
4,300 guineas. Mr. Bower Ismay has still to get some return 
for the 3,700 guineas he expended on The Tetrarch— 
Veneration II colt; and I have not noticed that Mr. Hornung 
has done any good as yet with the Tracery—Rectify colt for 
which he gave 4,700 guineas. So also Major J. Courthauld has 
yet to win with the Swynford—Agacella filly for which he 
went to 5,100 guineas. These are, indeed, tremendous figures, 
but on the whole I think it will be agreed that the last distin- 
guished lot have justified themselves. 

| turn now to the lot which some of my readers, at any 
Tate, will see in the ring at Doncaster next week, and I am not 
going to say that they are the finest lot of Sledmere yearlings 
ever scen, They may be, but it is not a point I shall insist on, 
with the memory of the 1919 lot deeply impressed on me. The 
Sledmere standard is so high that it is giving high praise to sav 
they re essentially up to standard and represent a maintenance 
of the fine average. A year ago the Swynford—Blue Tit colt 
Creatcl a tremendous sensation at Doncaster, both before he 
went into the ring and during the moments when the bids 
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COLTS AND FILLIES 


finally mounted up to 11,500 guineas. He was such an extra- 
ordinarily impressive horse as regards size and commanding 
physique, and only the day before a daughter of Swynford had 
won the St. Leger, while Blue Dun, a daughter of Blue Tit, 
had done big things as a two year old in Ireland. 

This year the sensation animal] of the sale will be the chestnut 
Tetrarch colt from the same mare, Blue Tit. Again we have a 
big, impressive colt with such a suggestion of great power and 
development and remarkable quality as must arrest the eye 
and satisfy the exacting requirements of the critic who is there 
to find fault. The dam must be a truly wonderful sort to turn 
out such magnificent specimens year after year. It is, of course, 
a big thing in his favour that he is by The Tetrarch. Quite 
superfluous is it to say why this is so, while this one and the 
other Tetrarch to be offered at the sale must be about the only 
two Tetrarch yearlings to come to auction this year. That was 
because of the few foalings there were to the famous grey horse 
in 1919. Both sire and dam, therefore, invest this Sledmere 
colt with immense value. Apart from that, however, you have 
that marked personality I have referred to—the splendid size, 
suggestion of limitless possibilities as a racehorse, and the 
idea he gives that he must make a distinguished one. His 
limbs are sound and clean, he has fine bone, and you wil] 
instantly recognise him in the ring by a peculiar band or girdle 
of grey or sorrel which pa:zses right round the middle piece 
well behind the girth. Here is a Tetrarch with a marked 
peculiarity of colouring. It will exercise a fascination for some 
people, who will regard the peculiarity as implying luck. He 
is sure to make the top price of the sale; of that 1 am certain. 

The other Tetrarch is also a chestnut, and he is from the 
mare Honora, by Gallinule out of Word of Honour. He, too, 
will make a big horse, for he is a big yearling now, although 
rather more closely coupled than the Blue Tit. He has character 
flashing out from his fine head, and he carries himself nobly. 
Perhaps I am not wrong in suggesting that there is something 
of the Gallinule in him, a characteristic he would inherit from 
his dam. It is in his favour that his half-brother should have 
run so well for the ‘‘ Gimcrack,’’ and I, at any rate, regard him 
as the virtual winner of that race. Honora is another mare 
that breeds most handsome stcck year after year, and certainly 
no one can say that her distinguished colt of this year is lacking 
in quality. He will be much admired, though overshadowed 
in a way I have tried to describe by the Blue Tit. It was to 
Corcyra that Blue Tit bred Blue Dun, and that sire, now, alas! 
dead, is represented by the chestnut colt from Seadune. He 
is a light chestnut with a lot of white about him, having a 
conspicuous blaze and four white legs. Some people argue that 
horses so marked must be soft, but exceptions to the rule are 
continually occurring. Spion Kop, for instance, has four white 
feet, and this son of Corcyra looks particularly sober and 
businesslike, with a 1emarkably fine back and lions. There is 
no better one to follow in the whole contingent for Doncaster. 

A colt I liked very much indeed is the bay Lemberg out of 
Mossdale. He has four white feet, and I thought | saw a 
resemblance not only in markings, but in conformation and 
walk, to Spion Kop. I remarked on this to Mr. Somerville 
Tattersall, who chanced to be at Sledmere on the cccasion of 
my visit, and I was naturally pleased to think such a fine judge 
agreed with me, though the breeding of the two is entirely 
dissimilar. Mossdale is a Desmond mare, and I suppose the 
likeness between the yearling and Spion Kop can be nothing 
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moire than: an impression. The Tredennis—Fragonarda colt 
may be a trifle long in his pasterns, but it is not a bad 
tauit, certainly much to be preferred to, the other thing, 
and in other respects he has a most businesslike look about 
him. Fragonarda is a mare that is going to make history, 
and I can imagine many being keen to get this lengthy and 
racing-like son of Tredennis. At the time of my visit it had 
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BROWN FILLY BY TRACERY—STARTLING. 
W. A. Rouch. 
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not been decided whether to send ,up a.chestnut colt by 
Polymelus out of Rectify,'as he “had met ‘with a siight 
accident, which, however, was fast yielding to treatuient, 


I can only say that he is a grand colt and impressed me very 


much: indeed. 
The fillies are certainly up to the average, probably over it. 


The pick may be the Suinstar~Rock Garden ypung lady an 


THE TETRARCH——HONORA. 
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BROWN FILLY BY SUNSTAR—ROCK GARDEN. 
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BAY FILLY BY CHARLES O’MALLEY—STOLEN KISS. 
W. A. Rouch. 


elegant individual with the walk and carriage of a high-class 
racehorse and reported to be a grand mover in the paddock. 
She is of the hard brown Sunstar colour, as Galloper Light is, 
with rare length of stride and showing all that scope which ought 
never to be missing in a good yearling. The saddle is in the right 
place and I can imagine there being a tremendous lot in front 
of you when you come to sit init. Then I was very tavourably 
impressed too by the Charles O’Malley—Parafin Light and the 
Charles O’Malley—Allash fillies, as also was my friend, Mr. 
F. B. Savill, an excellent judge who chanced to be with me on 
my, visit. The former is built on strong, well-balanced lines, 
walks well, and, of course, the breeding is about as perfect as it 
could be. The Allash filly is a chestnut, lengthy, and stands 
Over a tremendous lot of ground. There is a close resemblance 
to her half-brother Trash. It was especially interesting to see 
what I believe is the first produce of the very speedy mare, 
Lady Josephine. This mare looked like being a big disappoint- 
ment after she had been acquired for the stud for a big sum, 
as she failed to breed tor four years. Her now yearling filly 
is by Son-in-Law. She is a bay, well grown, rangey, and full 
of quality. Here is a case of stamina being blended on speed, 
and it will be most interesting to note the future of this filly. 
One that appealed to nie very'much is the brown filly by Tracery 
Out ot Startling. She may be on the small side, but wheat a sort ! 
Her back and loins are built for speed and to carry weight 
already, and I predict a winning career for her. She will grow 
a lot, too, as she was not foaled until about the middle ot May. 
One that is sure to make a big price is the Charles O’Malley 
out of Stolen Kiss, and the doings of Pharmacie, which is by 
Charles O’Malley, will help all the three Sledmere fillies by that 
Sire to sell well. Stolen Kiss has bred two high-class ones in 
Somme Kiss and Clerical Error, and though I never saw them 
as yearlings, I am assured they were no better than this one 
Is at the present time. I may add that there is a stiikingly 
handsome brown colt by Tracery out of Agacella which 
may Or may not be included in the draft. When I saw him 
he had slightly hurt himself, but I am hopeful he will be 


BAY FILLY BY SON-IN-LAW—LADY JOSEPHINE. 
Copyright. 


fit enough to come to Doncaster. He will be greatly liked. 
The Stud is going strong in every sense. Lady Sykes told 
me that there are twenty foals to come on, so that there should 
be a good muster of yearlings for 1921. That, however, is 
looking ahead rather a long way, but foresight is part of the 
policy at Sledmere, and in that sense I will merely note that the 
sires used for the mares in the past season were Gay Crusader, 
Son-in-Law, Roi Herode, The Tetrarch, Stornoway, Tracery, 
Somme Kiss, Corcyra, Gainsborough, Chailes O’Malley, Lemberg, 
Grand Parade, Swynford and Sunstar. I know what particular 
pains Mr. Rouch took with the photographing of the yearlings, 
and I am quite certain his admirable illustrations will add 
immensely to the interest of this article. 

I have left myself very little space in which to touch on 
the St. Leger, but I simply cannot miss the opportunity to say 
a few last words on the subject. At the time of writing Lord 
Derby’s Archaic looks like disappearing from the race, which 
is indeed a big misfortune for Lord Derby and his trainer, the 
Hon. George Lambton. The trouble with him is that microbe 
which has attacked horses in many stables this year and seems 
to set up poisonous inflammation in the heel and also shows itself 
in spots resembling warbles. No one seems to know precisely 
what it is. I have an idea that Spion Kop has not altogether 
escaped ; at any rate Mr. Gilpin has had some anxiety with 
him. Lord Derby’s filly, Bideford, was afflicted with the same 
thing, both she and Archaic developing the trouble at York. 
I do not think for a moment the colt will compete for the 
St. Leger. If Spion Kop should be at a short price on the day 
these notes are published, it will be an indication that all is well 
with him. The Manton horses, Braishfield and The Alder, 
now come into the reckoning; and Tom Cannon really has 
some considerable hopes of Black Gauntlet, especially after 
Manilardo’s forward running for the Ebor Handicap. Donoghue 
may ride him. Silvern has done well for a long time past, but 
I am going to suggest that the best policy may be to back 
Orpheus each way. He has done very well indeed in his 
preparation, and V. Smyth is to ride him. PHILIPPO%. 
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FARMHOUSES 





AND OTHERS. 


VEN the humblest stone cottages in Cotswold represent ambitious village ‘“‘ church-houses,” inns, tolseys, wool-halls 
a long advance upon their predecessors, the rough and farms. Even the picturesque, half timbered and thatched 
thirteenth century tenements of timber and daub examples are now but rarely to be met with, though Upton, 
that lacked stone doorways and even chimneys. ‘They St. Leonards and Bowden can still show some good, well 


have, in fact, progressed so far on the road of develop- _ cared for specimens. 


ment that they have obviously taken over a great number of Hence it is, that precisely what is so interesting in the 
interesting details reflecting the direct influences of the more features of the larger houses peeps out here with relative 
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attraction in the smaller; and 
this applies quite as much to 
the proportions of line and 
spacing as to the details, such 
as the mullioned windows, 
their labels, the often dated 
doorheads, the stone chimneys 
and gablets, and finials that 
so fascinate and satisfy the 
student’s eye, and not in- 
frequently bid him anathema- 
tise that evil knowledge (so 
much worse than ignorance 
itself) that, here and there, has 
meddled and spoiled not only 
the hereditary quality of the 
style, but has invaded and 
superseded the perfect local 
materials. 

For, just as the Romano- 
British villa-remains in this 
historic district _—_ faithfully 
demonstrate that their designs 
and details—such as their 
turned columns —have been 
modifications and expansions 
in stone of Celtic timbe: 
buildings (rather remotely em- 
bodying a few Mediterraneai 
influences), so do these less«: 
copyhold tenements, in quite 
a number of ways, and oftes 
by mere touches of moulding 
or ornament, discover ther 
intimate relationship with t! < 
great tithe-barns and mano'- 
houses of their neighbou- 
hood. In some of tie 
earliest streets of the uplan 
village one ‘may, now an 
again, recognise even a lai 
fourteenth century doorwa‘ 
with an equilateral - arche 
head, set in its original vei 
rough masonry of _ scarce! 
tooled rubble, while the win 
dows and all the upper flo: 
and roof tell the tales of lat: 
transformations into a moi‘ 
polished style. These _ later 
storeys have taken the plac: 
of the half-timbered plaster 
and daub predecessors in the 
ancient house, the chief pride 
of which doubtless was this 
Edward III doorway. A speci- 
men or two of this evolution 
may still be seen in Bisley 
Street at Painswick—originally 
the High Street, with the High- 
cross at its foot. 
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It is clear that from that period the increasingly prosperous 
owners of these small Cotswold houses, themselves often 
closely related to the masons, gradually acquired from them 
a set want and hereditary taste which had to be satisfied ; while 
the latter, becoming masters in the handling of the magnificent 
local stone and slat, happily learned how to satisfy it owing to 
their own lengthy apprenticeships to the masters employed 
in building the manor houses, or the streets of the neighbouring 
large towns. In such towns as Burford, Cirencester, Bibury 
and Campden examples of every stage of evolution in the 
Cotswold domestic style, through four or five centuries, may 
be found by carefully examining the backs and the fronts—but 
especially the former—of the streets ; though, naturally, these 
chinges are more richly to be discovered in the minor farm- 
houses and others at places like Stanton, Broadway, Chedworth, 
and in the manor houses such as Chavenage, Doughton and 
Withington. 

On the other hand, the larger farmhouses (such as were 
at no period manor houses) fall well between the two classes. 
They have been altered and repaired, or partly rebuilt, over 
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and over again, on the same sites, and always for the same 
purposes. Consequently, it is in these, perhaps, best of all, 
that the clearest and fullest development of Cotswold style, 
as well as, alas, its declension, can be most usefully studied. 
For, in these the craftsman, alike unhampered by the criticisms 
of an educated—or little educated—employer, or by the juxta- 
position of other residences, streets or churches, is felt to have 
worked at his ease, letting his individuality fully express itself. 
Often this is shown in his treatment of the hood-moulds, 
dormers and fireplaces ; still oftener in the copings, kneelers 
and finials of the gables, or, in far smaller details, such as gable 
openings, the oval windows, or in the stairs ; in the groups of 
cusp ornament tucked, like diminutive swallows’ nests, beneath 
the gable points, as at Lower Holcombe Farm (Fig. 7), Pains- 
wick, or in the curious stone down-spouts, as at ‘Througham. 
Nowhere is there ever apparent any sign of self-conscious 
eccentricity or of careful affectation straining for some particular 
effect. ‘These builders rather resembled certain composers 
who have rested content with attaining full mastery over the 
rhythms and cadences of national folk-measures, and have 
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worked these out to perfection. Within certain admissible 
limitations the Cotswold mason has exhibited his skill in 
variation and ornament rather than in planning; and he has 
been quite indifferent to fame. More often than not his name 
is difficult to discover, and when discovered it is usually that 
of a family group of masons, and his work therefore does credit 
to them all: for, at last, it receives its overdue meed of appre- 
ciation, and pride of the‘r old townsmen is daily growing in 
our villages. 

It is a long space that divides John of Gloucester, the 
second master-mason of Westminster Abbey, from Christopher 
Kempstead, Wren’s master-mason at St. Paul’s, in 1690. But 
both these were Cotswold masons, and what these did not 
know between Gothic and Renaissance would be difficult to 
guess. It is good to 
mention the Burford 
rin (cf. the admirable 
Rorford Records, by 
Rk. H. Gretton, 1920) 
here, if only because 
tle classic tendencies 
thit were soon to 
culminate in Bath, in 
his day had begun 
w'th increase of vigour 
to invade the Cotswold 
village and farm archi- 
tecture, sometimes re- 
suting in only a 
columnar or pedi- 
mental doorway or a 
few sash windows ; but 
at others, as at Love- 
days and Dover House, 
Painswick, in a com- 
plete refronting. 

Whatever super- 
vened, however, in 
the experimental 
blending of _ styles, 
whether successful or 
not, the local materials 
remained _ unaltered, 
and no red or yellow 
brick, or grim purple 
slate intruded for 
above another cen- 
tury. The only roofing 
known here continued 
to be the Bisley, or 
Naunton, weather- 
resisting slat. Mr. 
Ruskin said there were 
ideal stones; and this 
surely is one of them. 
This beautiful stone 
has been for centuries 
obtained from the 
laminated ‘“‘ Pendal ” 
of the quarries, and 
after being exposed 
for a winter or more, 
it is separated by 
gentle tappings with 
ahammer : after which 
the size desired is 
obtained by trimming. 
It, of course, gave rise 
to many problems, 
leading to diversity of 
solutions ; and, above 
all, to a minute classi- 
fication in. the mason’s yards, according to measurement, 
reckoning, so to speak, from long “‘ fourteens,” or ‘“ countesses,” 
to short “ muffaties,” or tens ; ‘‘ bachelors ” (eights) ; “ becks,” 
“ wivets,”’. ‘ pricks,” ‘‘ cussomes ” and “ all-ups,” which last 
Were used for porking (7.e., mortaring up to the pin), being, too 
short for use in the ordinary tile-courses. 

_The thickness and weight of these tiles connoted heavy 
rool timbers. To-day, however, they are cut far thinner to 
lie closer, if less picturesquely, and the gain in efficiency is 
at some sacrifice in general effect, but it would be going too 
far to say that roofs formed of these possess none of the mellow 
texture of the older roofs. Their charm is a kindred one, 
being a variant only, and within but a few years the same 
lichens mottle and ‘darken their surfaces and improve away 
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the first monotony. They should be vigorously encouraged 
by all local builders to the exclusion of the inharmonious Welsh 
slate. They are hung from oaken pegs; and their setting-on, 
whether to plain sloping roofs, to curved ones (such as the old 
circular dovecotes' and gazebos), or to outer staircases, or 
cupola-turrets, recalls the fish-scale arrangement to which the 
bronze tiling of certain ancient temples was well compared. 
It is noteworthy that the Romano-British villa-builders here- 
abouts seldom used these, but. used still heavier hexagonal 
tiles of three or four. distinct sizes obtained from the red sand- 
stone of the Forest of Dean, across the Severn, a material they 
likewise employed in their coarser mosaic pavements: and 
these they invariably hung with nails of iron. Another addition 
to the fascination of the house and cottage in Cotswold may be 
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attributed less directly to these same slats—namely, their being 
out of plumb. Such weighty roofs demanded two conditions 
besides mere stout timbers—sound foundations and solid stone 
walls. Occasionally a settlement has evidently set in from an 
early date after the completion of the building, and going 
around its walls there become apparent all manner of devices- 
stays, buttresses, even the addition of two-storeyed bays—in 
order to arrest the fearsome movement. 

If the roofs with their eaves courses deal with one pressing 
problem of the damp, the ground floors manifest variety in 
dealing with another. We still meet with the old rammed 
gravel floor, though it is more often than not covered with 
large slabs, or else it is barely timbered. In many quite small 
houses, however, the stone floor has been treated decoratively 
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to a diagonal design, with a diamond, or lozenge, pattern 
set into the white tiers. The advent of concrete proves to be 
the best solution of a number of difficulties with regard to the 
floors, everywhere ; and in Cotswold it is especially so with 
regard to dry rot. Its non-use in older days, together with 
the entire absence of down-spouts, make it remarkable that 
so many. venerable cottages have survived. Their sole safe- 
guard against the deluges from the roof seems to have been 
their deep projecting eaves course, which at the same time 
added so gréatly. to the effect. of their profiles as well as their 
full fronts. It ,is in: removing this eaves-course and substi- 
tuting the crude zinc gutter along the lower roof lines that the 
modern builder here sins so greatly against the beauty of his 
village and makes the eye:unhappy. Nor does he stop even 
at that. If he can see his way to it he will get rid, too, of the 
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moulded labels (Fig. 4) that are the expressive eyebrows to the 


eyes of the houses, and will leave the wall-spaces no relief and no, 


contrast. He is, in truth, a mutilator, a breaker-up of artistic 
sequence in the name of economy ; but it was with the invasion 
of Renaissance from Bath and Cheltenham that he first knew of 
windows without drip labels. There are architects who have 
been inclined to say, “ Evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” ' 

If the cold resulting from rather ineffectual methods of 
flooring these uncellared rooms got the better hold in this manner, 
it may have led to more attention being given to the heating 
in the only ways familiar to our forebears: and, of course, 
these ways are neither of them hygienic. The one was to have 
as few windows that opened as possible, and the other, to make 
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large fireplaces (Fig. 2). These last are found to be frequently 
upon a surprisingly generous scale, rising from the stone hearts, 
with either plain or chamfered joints, to a wide four-centred 
arch, or to an oaken lintel, usually black with centuries of smoke 
and often a veritable palimpsest of initials and dates, and scratc!ies 
without apparent meaning. Sometimes the separate bread oven 
is built into the wall space to right or left of the chimney, but 
more often it forms a bold projection from the wall-face to ‘he 
garden-plot. In other fireplaces occur recesses for cosy se: ts 
upon each side, either square-headed or arched ones. Many 
of the farmhouses and inns retain the oaken settle as well as 
the old dresser. Firebacks, usually plain, or bearing initi.|s 
and date only, occur fairly often. The flues, too frequent y, 
are merely tapered up direct to the outer air—a practice fe al 
to freedom from smoke, yet one curiously persisted in by numb: rs 
of otherwise learned archite: ts 
to-day — with the  obviois 
result, for which these «re 
responsible, namely, the inm- 
portation of hideous tin cow's; 
causing the eyesore without in 
lieu of the sore eye within. 

The stone chimneys of 
themselves form one of the 
capital features of the style. 
In the manor house, or the 
farm or town house, and the 
cottage equally the chimneys 
usually crown either the centril 
ridge or the gable ends ; most 
frequently they rise square with 
the points of the house from a 
stone plinth or table raised just 
clear of the roof (Fig. 3). When 
not set squarely they assume the 
diagonal (Fig. 8), and offer 
charming contrast to the general 
rectangularity of things. When 
seen in pairs or groups of four 
the effect resembles that of 
arpeggi in music breaking up 
the more rigid progressions. 
In both types of chimney, how- 
ever, the main body or shaft 
rises cleanly to a collar-mould, 
frieze and bold cornice (Fig. g) 
and cap, the frieze being some- 
times enriched with lozenge 
or fleur-de-lis, as at Upper 
Slaughter Manor House, or 
with extra mouldings, as in the 
Court House at Painswick. Or 
else the chimneys rise severely 
plain in pairs up to a conjoin- 
ing simple cornice moulding, 
as at Upper Swell. In the 
latter instance, however, the 
effect is softened by presenting 
the rare example of a stack of 
three, of which the twins are 
turned diagonally, as thoug') in 
conversation, from the third, 
which sits square and prim. 
There is also occasionally met 
with the octagonal, long or 
short stone chimney perfor. ted 
on each facet by an arched 0) ,en- 
ing beneath a tiny gable, forr sing 
the semblance of a minic ure 
bell-turret, from which ris °s a 
short spire. Bibury and Bre lon 
show instances of these. 

The most elaborate forms of chimney in Cotswold re, 
of course, those at Down Ampney (Earl of St. Germans) nd 
the far better known ones at Thornbury (Stafford-Howa <), 
both belonging to the Early Tudor period. In the exam, '¢s 
at the gable-ends of the former the chimneys are of square fom 
enriched on all sides with network in high relief, while the cornices 
are crenellated. The more central ones form examples of 
tortellati, or twisted columns, likewise set upon square plinths, 
as at Hampton Court ; only here at Down-Ampney the central 
section of the shafts reverses the spiral moulding, giving the 
effect of contrary motion. Their zsthetic value, it may %¢ 
asserted, does not gain by this, and they prove far less attractive 
than those at Thornbury or those at Thurston and Stutton in 
Suffolk. The last two examples, however, are built up on stacxs 
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only semi-attached to the house, 
and so attain an effect never 
striven for in Cotswold. 

As to the doorways, they 
are of many types. The simplest 
are often headed with a four- 
centred arch having a_ well 
spaced-off hood label, and the 
intervening headstone carved 
with initials dividing in two 
parts a seventeenth century 
date. In Campden may be 
found certain four-centred door 
hesds with broken pediments 
ov-: their headstones, showing 
the ingenuity of the architec- 
tur | blender of styles. This 
pr. cess at Mickleton (Medford 
Ho :se) has been carried much 
fur'ner; while at Old Browns- 
hil’ House (Fig. 1) the blending 
is nore interesting in its almost 
uni jue elaboration than it is 
bea itiful. 

Here, too, we see (Fig. 2) 
that the moulded ceiling was 
not a luxury reserved for the 
houses of the rich. ‘There are 
many small houses in the various 
streets of Painswick that never 
were (until to-day) owned 
otherwise than by copyholders, 
anc retain ceilings with fleur-de- 
lis and other patterns, and there 
may be more still that are 
hidden away under coats of 
plaster. Five houses of the type 
described have been chosen for 
illustration, and a note on 
each shall close this article. 


OLD BROWNSHILL HOUSE 
(Fics. 1, 2 AND 3). 

This seventeenth century 
house grew out of a humbler 
tenement. belonging in Eliza- 
beth’s reign to John Pawling 
and his wife Margaret Wynston, 
and called then ‘“ Pawlyns.” 
As it was situated, like the 
preceding house, beside the 
Wick Street, or ancient high- 
way connecting Wick, or Pains- 
wick, with Stroud and beyond, 
the greater Stroud grew and 
thrived, with its white broad- 
cloths and “ reds,” the more 
prosperous became the Paw- 
lings; and we find them 
gradually becoming the copy- 
holders, in addition, of the 
Sheep House (1727), Brook 
House and the Court House, 
as well as of Hammonds. It is 
to eighteenth century Stuart- 
loving kinsfolk of theirs that 
are owing the fine groups of 
Scotch firs, rare in Cottes- 
wold, that now so adorn 
Brownshill Estate and some of 
its neighbouring fields. By 
marriage this now-extinct 
though prosperous family are 
represented by the yet better 
known “ Armigerous ” family 
with which they became allied, 
namely, that of Wathen. The 
house contains a number of 
blur lerbusses and ___ other 
Weapons, part of a trove found 
here c, 1785, and perhaps re- 
latin: to Monmouth’s rebellion. 


W <K STREET HOUSE 
(Fics. 4, 5 AND 6). 
siles Field, or Ffeild 
(“g nt”), who built, or, more 
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probably, altered, this picturesque stone-cellared 
house beside the old Wick Street (as the 
inscription above the door tells us) in 1633, was 
a member of a somewhat distinguished yeoman 
family belonging rather to Stroud than to 
Painswick, and, more precisely to Paganhill ; a 
son (probably) to Richard Field, of Paganhill, 
In the year,1636, when Sir Ralph Dutton, of 
Standish, took over Painswick Manor on an 
ill fated lease from Sir Henry Jerningham, G les 
Field appears as Constable of the Manor; anc in 
the list of those who in 1653 subscribed tows rds 
the relief of the people of Marlborough, whose 
town had been half destroyed by a fire, he is 
styled “ Mr. Field.” He wasstillliving ther: in 
1674, after which date the owners. become the 
Wick family (clothiers), whose memorial sl.bs 
adorn the chancel of Painswick Church, ::nd 
for which latter the far more elaborate Jacobcan 
frame-monument of John Seaman, D.C.L. 
(Chancellor of the Diocese 1622), in Painswick 
Church was displaced and ruined a century ago 
and more, the Wicks successfully claiming at that 
time that they had special rights of sepulture 
in the somewhat crowded chancel. 


LOWER HOLCOMBE (Fic. 7). 

Situated beside a very ancient, but little 
used road, just where it traverses the bottom of 
a deep and very spacious green combe, this looks 
truly like a haunt of ancient peace. Except for 
the presence of a few small farmhouses at 
intervals of a few hundred yards, it has no 
neighbouring hamlets. ‘The only voices, save 
the lowings of cattle, are those of the passing 
winds raiding the trees higher up the road, and 
of the wild birds, especially the woodpecker, or 
yaffle, and the magpie. The comparative pro- 
pinquity of five farms in this quiet combe, all 
situated at different levels, suggests a design to 
break up its intense, and perhaps perilous, 
solitude in other times. The present house, 
which has had many and various (local) owners, 
the last of whom were some of the Lovedays, 
dates from the close of Charles II’s reign, when 
prosperity in the clothiers’ trade was again 
smiling upon the Cotswolds, and when Petty 
Sessions were held not at Stroud, but at the 
Falcon Inn in Painswick itself. It was, in the 
eighteenth century, known as ‘“* Holcombe Hall,” 
and belonged in 1748 to Isabella Higginson, 
daughter of Mr. William Higginson, of Thrift 
Street, Soho, who married Charles Sheppard, 
of Minchinhampton Manor. From these it 
descended to Richard Hewitt (1804). Since 
those days it was owned by the family (the last) 
of the Lovedays, who sold it to the late Mr. 
Croome. It now belongs to Mr. Detmar Blow, 
the architect. 

The chief features that distinguish this house 
are the extra finish in details. The chimneys 
are finely moulded. Examined closely, the gable 
ends are found to be more delicately cusped 
underneath than any others hereabouts. ‘The 
porch, as usual, is a later addition, and some 
good early eighteenth century windows have een 
inserted to the left of it, which, on the ground 
floor, light up a completely panelled (1700) 
room possessing a model oak floor. A svnall 
brook, rich in water plants, runs down the 
“bottom,” beside the garden, after which the 
broad road mounts again steeply northwards 
toward the escarpment overlooking the Severn 
Vale and Gloucester. Loveday was the o Jest 
family name in Painswick. 

THE CAP MILL (Fic. 8). 

Situated in the bottom of the vale among 
blossoming trees beside (and, indeed, over) the 
Wick Stream, and in old times forming a »!C- 
turesque link inthe long chain of flour and cioth 
mills which once united Cranham and Painswick 
with Stroud, it has owed its name (though it has 
long ceased to be a mill) to the manufacture of 
woollen caps which were formerly worn (probably 
very becomingly) by the poorer classes in England 
long after the introduction of hats, which always 
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distinguished the higher rank of society. ‘‘ Any cap whatever 
it be, is still the sign of some degree,” says Durfy, in his 
“ Ballad on Caps.” 

The western front is decorated with a porch which dates 
(as the. trade-sign, initials and “ 1678 ” tell us) from the more 
prosperous part of the seventeenth century ; but this feature 
is not bonded-in and perhaps dates later than portions of the 
house itself, unless, as I am inclined ‘to think, it has been 
brought here and added from some neighbouring vanished 
house belonging to the Webb family. The pleasant music 
of the mill-dam still murmurs as if in remembrance of other 
times ; meanwhile, the house is furnished with befitting taste, 
and the modern garden, the home of many hives, forms a 
charming setting. 


A VILLAGE 


“™~ HEILA KAYE-SMITH has in Green Apple Harvest 
(Cassell) added one more to her Sussex stories. Why 
she called it Green Apple Harvest the reader does not 
discover till the end is very near and it would not be 
fair to give the explanation at the beginning. The 

principal character, Robert Fuller, is a remarkable study. It 
mav be that it would never have been made if Zola had not 
published “La Terre.” The realism with which the author 
readers rural life in Sussex could hardly be exceeded. There 
are little bits of exquisitely fine writing in the volume, so that 
the scent of hay and wood-violets and roses, the atmosphere 
of the Downs, the charm of the little woodlands come in, but 
with them is the smell of the pig-stv and the manure heap, the 
sweat of the labourer, the dirt of girls who are by no means bad, 
the coarse language, the clownish manners; in a word, the 
whole crudity of country life. One wonders how Miss Kaye- 
Smith acquired her intimate knowledge of the conversation 
that goes on between vulgar and illiterate people in little public- 
houses, in bars and billiard-rooms and in crowded cottages. 
She is obviously veracious and faithful, and those who desire 
to understand village life as it is will find no fault with her. 
Her man, the only one whose portrait is full length and filled 
in to the last detail, is an outcome of these surroundings. He 
belongs to a family of yeoman farmers, which ranks above 
labour, though the dividing line between them would be difficult 
to determine by the eye of a town-dweller. There is at the 
beginning of the story a father who is oppressed with religion 
of the Methodist type, and to hiny death comes with a sense of 
peace because he is relieved of the onerous and uncongenial 
duties imposed upon him by his creed. Even in his dreams 
he sees the family Bible with hell-fire flaming out of it. It is 
the hell-fire on which his mind dwells, not the love, hope, beauty. 
He has three sons, one of whom, Jim, the eldest, is outlined 
rather than painted. Robert is the chief character in this 
story, and the youngest son, Clem, is drawn to the life, with 
his curious, drab, timid and not very clean sweetheart and 
ultimately wife, Polly. The original part of the novel is un- 
questionably to be found in the dissection of Robert. He is a 
loud-voiced, rampageous kind of youth at the beginning, with 
a taste for low company, women and liquid refreshment. Yet 
he is not really vicious. After coming in late to get ready 
for a prayer meeting, he is called “a blaspheming sinner ” by 
his father because, “‘ tilting backwards in his chair, his blue 
eye fixed on the ceiling,” he sings in his lusty, untrained voice : 
There is a fountain filled with Blood, 
Drawn from Emanuel’s veins. 
Now this gives a clue to the character which the novelist meant 
to depict. The Ethiopian doth not change his skin, nor the 
leopard his spots—the same Robert who sang a hymn so lustily 
when he had hurried in from his jug and pipe at the public-house 
was to lapse and be converted again before his pilgrimage was 
done. He was no hypocrite and certainly no saint. What 
we conceive lay in the mind of the writer was that she would 
present a man whose religion was purely emotional, almost 
hysterical. It had no foundation in any particular belief or 
any sense of duty, but afforded an avenue for the expression 
of an enthusiasm, in the Greek sense of that word, for something 
which really had no clear definition in his mind. She does not 
hesitate to put him through an experience that shows very 
plainly how his conduct was unaffected. In the village was 
a ciass below that of even the poorest labourer, namely, a set 
of eypsies. Among them is a minx named Hannah. These 
gypsies have evidently been observed very closely. They are 
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THE WELL FARM (Fics. 9 AND 10). 

Placed on the east end of the Wick Street is a finely 
situated, gabled farmhouse commanding a very beautiful, 
uninterrupted view across the valley to the one remaining 
stretch of wild upland moor, called here ‘“* The Rudge.” It 
may be mentioned that the Wick Street, possibly of late Roman 
origin, led to the Wick, 7.e., Painswick, only so called since 
A.D. 1200, but in the earlier Survey “‘ Wiche.” Until 1840 this 
was the one road connecting the place with growing Stroud. 
The coming of the Great Western Railway altered a great 
many things, and the Wick Street became less and _ less 
frequented ; consequently its charm is unspoiled to-day, as 
the foxes there well know, but its old lettered milestones tell 
their story. St. CLaiR BapDELEY. 


CHARACTER 


singularly regular in their attendance at a place of worship, 
because their character was so notorious that they did not 
omit any observance that cost nothing and was on the side of 
respectability. ‘The girl easily fascinates her simple admirer, 
but she is cold-hearted to the last degree and thoroughly imbucd 
with the clannishism which considers no class fit for a mate 
for a gypsy except another gypsy. So she beguiles him into 
giving her presents, though he has to borrow money wherewith 
to buy them. She initiates him into secrets of betting as they 
are understood by gypsies. Some of her friends impart to 
him racing tips that come off. He makes more money than 
he has any right to out of transactions like these, but that never 
makes him the richer, since the people with whom he consorts 
are those who can draw his last penny. One would think that 
he had travelled too far downhill to serve as an exemplar ot 
religious life unless he had undergone the process of conversion 
and was used to illustrate the text When the wicked man 
turneth away from his wickedness and doeth that which is lawful 
and right he shall save his soul alive. Nothing of the sort 
applied to him. It is the emotion of religion that returns 
again and again and eventually urges him to go forth to act 
the missionary to people who are better than himself. When 
his teaching is received with jeers and showers of stones, when 
he ultimately meets his death through getting ducked in a 
pond, the reader will be apt to feel as much in sympathy with 
the persecutors as with the victim. There is no place like the 
country for gossip, and when he, after Hannah was married, 
fell into a trap carefully laid for him, and flung his arms around 
her, when she changed her fondness into squealing and used 
her “‘ ten commandments” with effect, the story lost nothing 
of its detail when retailed at the public-house bar. To have 
this man preach the gospel of righteousness to them was more 
than the villagers could endure. Before this had happened 
he had been married to a worldly, shallow sort of woman, 
and it need not be said that she neither believed in his religion 
nor did she minimise his unfaithfulness. It is sad and even 
tragic, but the portrait is authentic and recognisable. Robert 
deserved the epitaph which is suggested at a conversation 
between Clem and Polly in the last chapter of the book. 


When he was gone Clem put his arm into Polly’s. The others 
were far on in front. 

** Oh, Poll .” he said. 

_ “ Déan’t you fret, my dear.” 

““T can’t help it when I think of him 
used to go up this here street wud his hands in his pockets 
and the check breeches as he always wore.” 

“Reckon you’re thinking of him as he wudn’t lik you to think.”’ 

** Mavbe.” 

“* He’d sooner you thought of him after he’d larned better ways.”’ 

“ He wur a decent chap, Poll. I know as people here are set 
agaunst him, and as even his own folk haven’t much to say fur him 
: somehow, wotsumdever he did, living or dying, he cudn’t 
help maaking it shocking but he wur a good chap, the best 
I’ve known.” 

“ Surelye,” said Polly, “ if Bob had only had sense he might have 
come to be a saint and martyr—who knows? He had the makings 
of one: but he had no sense—if he’d had sense he’d be alive now.” 

“* Reckon he did wot he thought right.”’ 

“That’s why it’s a pity it wurn’t sense. Howsumdever, déan’t 
vou fret over him, my dearie. We've got his liddle boy at home, to 
be the joy and comfort of us both.” 

Her eyes lit up, and she drew Clem’s arm closer against her heart. 
Then they mended their pace, for a thin shower was spattering in the 
dust. 


how he 


It is a very clever feat of Miss Kaye-Smith to have drawn 
a picture of which this conversation may be regarded as a 
faithful account. 
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Tl e ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE from 1649-1714 


English Homes ot the Late Stuart Period, by H. Avray Tipping, 
F.S.A. 

lovers of Architecture, whether they pursue their 

mistress with firm devotion or toy with her in agreeable 

dalliance, will learn with pleasure that the admirable 

illustrations of country houses which have appeared 

in the pages of Country Lirr, together with many 

fresh views, are to be published in historical sequence, duly 

divided into periods and accompanied by a descriptive’ text 

embodying the results of careful research among family papers, 

such as inventories and building accounts, in addition to those 

accessible to the whole world of students. The series of volumes 

thus promised is to be edited by Mr. H. Avray Tipping, who 

will be chietly responsible for the letterpress, and it is intended 

to make it so complete that every house.of.mark in England 

shall be described in a fully illustrated monograph. The scheme 

is ambitious, but well within the power of the enterprising 
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Copyright 


proprietors of Country Lirr, and an excellent start | 
been made in the volume before us, in which the Late Stuar 
period. (1649—1714) is dealt with by the editor, whose wie 
knowledge and patience in research render his work at o1 
interesting and reliable. If the whole series is completed 
like manner, it will form a noble compendium of English domes 
architecture. 

The period in question is singularly attractive in relati 
to domestic architecture. ‘The vivacity.of the Early Renaissance 
was tempered and controlled by a fuller study of Italian sour 
of inspiration than was vouchsafed to earlier designers in + 
days of Elizabeth and James; but yet learning did not smothe 
originality. There was, moreover, a copious fund of skill 
draw upon among the craftsmen of the time, especially thc 
who worked-in wood ; and, although the first years of the period 
were sadly disturbed by the Civil Wars, building was by no 
means at a standstill, and it went forward with increased 
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momentum after the Restoration. There are plenty of fine 
houses, therefore, to be considered: some entirely new, like 
Coleshill, Thorpe Hall, Belton and Dyrham; others where new 
work was added to the old, as was the case at Coombe Abbey 
and that most delightful of country seats, Drayton House. 
Some of the houses were large and stately, such as Chatsworth, 
Ham House and Kimbolton Castle; others were small and 
homely, like Moyles Court or The Moot at Downton. Many 
of those described are well known to students of this period, 
but some there are which will probably come as a surprise, for 
it is quite possible they may not have heard of Cound Hall or 
Erddig Park, of Longnor Hall or Shavington. When it is said 
that all these, as well as others, are fully described and fully 
illustrated after the striking method of Counrry Lire, that 
the history of the houses and of the families who owned them 
is amply yet succinctly set forth, and that much of the 
furniture within and the gardens without is also portrayed, it 
will be seen that the publishers bid fair to 1ealise their fine 
idea. 

There are points of interest connected with some of these 
houses other than those apparent on the surface, and one is 
that of their authorship. It is oniy when we get to Elizabeth’s 
time that we begin dimly to descry beyond the house the form 
of its architect. By the middle of the seventeenth century 
his features become more recognisable, but it was not until 
fifty years later that the architect became as well knowa as 
his work, and that the designer of every remarkable house was 
on record. ‘The tendency of the present day is to dwell upon 
personalities and to bandy from column to column of the daily 
Press the names of persens who in essence are obscure. Only 
in relation to architecture, it would appear, is the ancient 
reticence preserved and the work held more worthy than its 
author. For in the record of the opening of some new building 
what paper ever mentions the architect ? The chief performer 
at the ceremony, the attendant mayor and other dignitaries, 
the caterer who supplies the excellent refreshments may all hope 
to be immortalised ; but the creator of the building which alone 
brought these notabilities together passes forth ‘‘ unhonoured 
and unsung.” 

Neediess to say, this indifference of the modern reporter 
as to the authorship of notable buildings is not shared by Mr. 
Tipping, who has much of interest in his pages regarding the 
architects of the houses he describes. He adopts and confirms 
the most recent conclusions as to Inigo Jones and John Webb— 
that Jones was not the architect of anything like the number 
of buildings hitherto attributed to him, and that Webb, pathetic- 
ally moving in the shadow of his great master, was, in fact, 
the chief propagator of that scholarly tvpe ot English Renaissance 
architecture, which Inigo Jones had introduced. If there was 
one building more certainly attributable than another to Jones 
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it was Coleshill: an old tablet in the house definitely stateg 
that he was the architect. Although not put up at the time 
the house was built, the tablet was sufficiently ancient to be 
a reputable witness. But one tale holds good only until another 
more true, replaces it, and the notebooks of Roger Pratt, long 
preserved and at length brought to notice, show conclusively 
that it was he who was in reality the architect, although Inigo 
Jones was consulted. The story is fully set out by Mr. Tipping 
who is also able to make a shrewd guess, through similarities jp 
design, as to Webb’s share in several houses where it has hitherto 
been unsuspected. , 

Some of the houses in this volume might with almost cqual 
propriety be chosen to illustrate other periods, so long and 
varied is their history. But they have been selected becuse, 
on the whole, the work of this period predominates. In such 
cases their whole history is touched upon, attention heing 
chiefly concentrated upon the period under review, while later 
developments are likewise brought into the tale. At Coombe 
Abbey, for instance, Nesfield’s work receives due attention, 
but, excellent as it is in its way, it fails to carry conviction. It 
suffers in two respects: for it neither carries on the old style 
without a jarring note, nor does it boldly introduce an entirely 
new and modern treatment. Nesfield was a clever and culti- 
vated designer, and if the comparatively few years which have 
passed since his death have lessened the respect which he 
inspired during his life, how will our grandchildren regard the 
excellent work now being produced? If we could all bring 
ourselves to work, where possible, on the same lines and thus 
establish a tradition, then if we sinned we should at least sin 
in company. 

The value of tradition is amply shown in Mr. Tipping’s 
pages. Buildings far apart from each other and designed under 
widely different auspices have yet the same character, although 
the detail varies. We get the same kind of foliated balustrade 
to the staircases, the same large and boldly moulded panels 
in the rooms, the same high relief in the plasterwork of the 
ceilings. Yet all this similarity results in no sameness; every 
house has its own individuality, and would retain it were all the 
personal touches introduced by pictures, furniture and knick- 
knacks removed and the houses left but empty shells. 

This and other lessons will be—and, from the nature of 
things, must be—inculcated in the other volumes of the series. 
But it is not lessons only which these books present. Even 
those most averse from being taught, will be charmed at the 
illustrations showing how our ancestors built their houses, some 
in lordly fashion, some in homely: and then perchance they 
will turn to the text in order to ascertain who these ancestors 
were, and why they built, and how their work is part of the 
great heritage of domestic architecture which has descended 
to us. J.-A. Gercn, 





The COMMON PARTRIDGE in YORKSHIRE 


By R. Fortune, 


T is always somewhat difficult to estimate accurately the 
result of a nesting season. Partridges, in common 
with many other species of birds, love to frequent the 
country roads ; from observations made in travelling over 

a great number of these roads in the West, East and North 
Ridings, it appears to me that the season of 1920-21 does not 
hold out any great promise for the sportsman; for, judging by 
the great number of barren birds I have flushed, it is quite 
evident that the wet and cold in June and July of this unfortunate 
summer has taken a heavy toll of the young birds. What broods 
I have seen have been small, both in size and number ; probably 
in some of the more favoured districts things may turn out 
better than they promise ; at any rate, one can only hope for 
the best, as the partridge has of late years, in the county of 
broad acres, been none too plentiful. 

Unlike the grouse which supplies sport for the favoured 
few, partridges provide a generous measure of sport to the 
rank and file, if I may use the term without offence, and this 
to some extent is the cause of their partial disappearance from 
certain areas. Parties take the shooting over a farm or farms 
for one season only and during that term shoot very hard, 
without a thought of the season to follow, and it not unfrequently 
happens that in the absence of the shooting tenant, the farmer 
himself takes his share of the birds. The habit, too, many 
farm men have of going about their work in the nesting season, 
accompanied by dogs, contributes to the growing scarcity, for 
the dogs, rooting about in the fence bottoms, flush the sitting 
bird from her nest with disastrous results. I know of one good 
ground that was absolutely ruined by this cause ; at one time a 
couple of guns could easily account for forty or more brace on 
the opening day, but eventually, despite careful nursing, it 
deteriorated so much that the shoot was not worth taking. 
Partridges, too, are an easy prey to the poacher, with the aid 
of net or gun he will frequently sweep away a covey at one 
fell swoop. I have a very unpleasant recollection of this hap- 
pening on a small shoot I had. In a certain corner I regularly 
put up a covey of twenty birds, they were there on the morning 


F.Z.S. 


of the last day of August and, anticipating a good opening among 
them, I made direct to their corner on the first of September: 
alas, they were not at home and I never again came across them. 

The bonny brown bird, as it is justly called, leads an abso- 
lutely blameless life, and even if he were not preserved for the 
sport he gives and his gastronomic qualities, he would deserve 
the utmost measure of protection for the benefits he showers on 
the farmer ; he is a great destroyer of noxious seeds and insects ; 
certainly he does consume a measure of grain, but it is «ll fallen 
and waste; he never attacks standing corn. Distinctly a 
bird of the highly cultivated districts, he dces not love grass- 
lands ; and when arable land is allowed to go out of cu'tivation 
he will speedily seek out a fresh home, though sometimes for 
2 few years after arable land reverts to pasture it »rovides 
among the rough herbage which grows thereon sufficie:\t seeds 
and insects to keep him for a time in his old haunts. On dry 
moors partridges are frequently found in some numbers and on 
the high fell ground we come across a smaller, darkei, redder 
and altogether wilder bird than we are accustomed ti cn the 
lower grounds. 

Nesting takes place usually in May, and about mi summer 
day the chicks make their appearance. This is a very critical 
time and should the weather be wet or cold or, wors: still, 4 
combination of the two, it is fatal to great numbers of the young 
birds. The first ten days of their lives are the most dangerous. 

Partridges make excellent mothers; when setting they 
are often absurdly tame and at times will even allow one t? 
stroke them as they sit upon their eggs, and it is only a sudden 
shock or disturbance which will cause them to leave the nest—" 
may be for good. That they are not easily frightened the follow- 
ing incident will show: A tree in a fence near Harrogate we 
struck by lightning and a huge branch torn off which crashed int? 
the fence below. A dzy or two afterwards some men were sem 


to remove the branch, and to their great surprise they found 
immediately underneath a partridge serenely sitting upon het 
nest, the falling of the big branch had apparently not disturbed 
her in the least. 
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TAKING A DUST BATH 


The cock is as devoted to family duties as the hen, 
and should she meet with an accident, he will frequently take her 
place upon the eggs; some keepers deny this habit. I know 
of at least one authentic case near Harrogate, where a hen 
partridge was taken from her nest in the fence bottom and 
killed. The cock, missing her, made atremendous outcry calling 
for his mate, and when she did not respond, he covered the 
eggs and incubated them for over a week, successfully hatched 
every one and proudly led his brood out into the world. Pro- 
bably in this case a cat had been the murderer. The same season 





NEST WITH EGGS AND REMAINS OF BIRD KILLED BY A CAT. 


I found a nest with seventeen eggs, upon which reposed the 
remains of the hen bird ; acat had, no doubt, pounced upon her 
as she dozed on the nest and made a meal of her there and then. 
If the culprit had been a fox, he would have carried her away. 
Sitting partridges are supposed to be, to a great extent, protected 
from foxes, because at this time they give off no scent. I think 
this is open to doubt ; at this period food is plentiful and easily 
procured by Master Reynard, and, as a sitting partridge is usually 
somewhat thin, it is therefore probable that she is not a sufficiently 
dainty morsel for a discriminating fox. 


Partridges are surrounded by many dangers, and accidents ° 


to them are frequent. The following, however, must be almost 
unique. A partridge was sitting upon her nest at the base 
of a tree; during a severe thunderstorm she, not so fortunate 





KILLED ON HER NEST BY LIGHTNING. 


AFTER THE DUST BATH. 


as the bird previously mentioned, was struck by lightning, and 
together with eighteen newly hatched chicks was instantly killed. 
Curiously enough, except for some ruffled feathers in the middle 
of the back, she showed no trace of injury, and after death, 
which came to her with such awful suddenness, she remained 
in the same position as in life. Not far distant, about 
6oyds. away only, a hen pheasant with nine poults had jugged 
down for the night in the open; they, too, were killed, probably 
by the same flash. 

Doubts have been expressed about the cock taking charge 
of the eggs when the hen has been killed, but there is no question 
about the fact that if she is killed after the young are hatched, 
he will take charge of them and act in every way as a mother. 

A keeper friend, before the war (during it the Air Service 
claimed his services), was in the habit of gathering all the eggs 
from dangerous situations and hatching them in incubators ; 
after hatching he would take a cock partridge—generally having 
a few Hungarians by him for the purpose—and, with eighteen or 
twenty of the youngsters, would place him and them in a 
little special coop he had ready in a small clearing made in a 
corn field; this coop had a sliding door, to which was attached 
a length of string, which was carried to the other side of the 
near-by fence. The birds were put into it in the evening, the ccck, 
of course, not being able to get out, but the young birds being 
able to run in and out as they pleased. The ccck mothered the 
young at once. In the early morning the keeper would move 
quietly along the far sice of the fence and, by the aid of the 
string, gently withdraw the shutter from the front of the coop. 
It was interesting to watch the behaviour of different birds 
when this happened. One would immediately make a dash 
into the standing corn, causing the spectator who first views the 
experiment to fear that he had gone for gocd, but invariably in a 
few minutes he would be heard calling for the chicks, which 
speedily made their wey tohim. Another one would come from his 
shelter in a leisurely manner, followed by the chicks, scratching 
about the ground in frent of his late priscn; he, too, would 
gradually make his way into the ccrn, 

If eggs are hatched under a fowl and she and the young 
pleced in one of the usual coops in the pheasant rearing field, 
it is pretty certain that if there are any barren partridges about 
they will lure the young partridges away from their foster mother. 

When taking the eggs day by day from these dangerous 
sites, artificial eggs turned from boxwood «nd naturally coloured 
are inserted in their places. It is amusing to note what a great 
proportion of these bear evidence that feathered raiders have 
been tampering with them, for they are scored and marked with 
numerous dents, where strong beaks had endeavoured to get at 
their contents. These marauders must have thought—if they do 
think—that they were jolly queer eggs. 

It is not uncommon to find a pheasant laying in a partridge’s 
nest. This generally leads to a fight for ultimate pcssession, 
invariably resulting in a victory for the smaller bird, always 
assisted by her husband. The partridge being left in possession 
will cover the eggs, no matter what the size of the clutch; one 
I saw contained seventeen partridge’s eggs and eleven phezsant’s ; 
in this case we relieved her of the pheasant’s. This habit has 
sometimes an unfortunate result, the pheasant’s eggs hatching 
first end the partridge moving away with the young ones with 
no thought of her own offspring, upon the point of hatching, which 
perish in the shells. 

Most inoffensive birds 2s a rule, partridges are extremely 
bold and courageous in the defence of their young. The cock bird, 
especially, will gallantly face any danger to give his mate an 
opportunity of escaping with her brood: in the manner of the 
lapwing and many other birds, he will sham injury to draw the 
intruder away from the neighbourhood of his family. I have 
seen the hen bird leave her nest to attack and drive away cattle 
which have approached toonear it for herfancy. The partridge is 
a charming and delightful bird in every respect ; long may he 
flourish. One cannot help experiencing a sentimental regret that 
his sporting and edible qualities combine to, in most cases, rend_r 
his sojourn in this world such a brief one. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SALES 


EPTEMBER opens in a_ promising 
manner as regards the volume of 
land awaiting the arbitrament of 
the hammer. Some very interesting 
properties are in process of reduction 
in area, and the degree of success 

which has attended auctions throughout August, 
in the country centres, is encouraging for the 
private and corporate vendors who are now 
giving the farmers unprecedented opportunities 
of becoming their own landlords. The recent 
controversy referred to in CounTRy LIFE a 
week ago, as to the ethics of competition on 
the part of the sitting tenants, should tend to 
clear the air. 

Some thousands of acres in Kent, 
‘Cambridgeshire, and other counties are in 
the,market by order of the governing bodies 
of various Oxford and Cambridge Colleges. 
In addition to this the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners are still putting thousands of 
acres into the market, reserving, as_ their 
formal notices always provide, the right to 
re-invest in lands and other properties. Private 
owners selling large acreages have been 
reinforced during the week by the Marquess 
of Lincolnshire, who is to put thousands of 
acres up for sale at an early date, and there 
are many square miles in Lincolnshire to be 
submitted. In the South-western counties 
a very extensive realisation of Cornish Riviera 
and other land, much of it with a building 
value, is contemplated, and notable estates, 
such as Hawkstone, Salop, are awaiting private 
offers. The activity in August promises to be 
surpassed by the business this month. There 
would be even more, but that owners are 
withholding their instructions until the outlook 
in industrial matters is a little clearer. 


ST. BRIDE’S, PEMBROKESHIRE 


HISTORICAL interest in the St. Bride’s 

estate which Lord Kensington is selling 
at Hanover Square next Thursday starts, it 
may be pointed out, with the very name of 
the islands adjacent to the mainland, for 
Grassholm and the other “ holms,” and 
Skomer, are eloquent of raiding Norsemen. 
‘There is the material for expansion into a 
fascinating story in the ruins of Orlandon. The 
mansion was the early home of the Laugharnes. 
The founder of the family was shipwrecked 
off this coast and was washed up on the shore 
near Orlandon, more dead than alive. Here 
he was found by the only daughter and heiress 
of Sir John de St. Brides, who had him taken 
home and cared for, and was married to 
him, bringing as a dowry all her father’s 
possessions. How Sir Walter Scott would 
have revelled in such a theme ! 

If the property is not sold next week 
it will come under the hammer at Haverford- 
west on September 24th. The 3,662 acres 
contain much excellent farming land, and the 
sporting is capital, as the land in hand is 
capable of sustaining 1,000 to 1,500 pheasants, 
besides woodcock, snipe, wild duck, 300 to 
400 hares, 10,000 rabbits (including Skomer 
Island). Partridges should yield 300 brace in 
a good year. There are excellent sea fishing, 
yachting, boating, bathing, with Martin’s 
Haven (noted for lobsters and crabs). Golf 
at Haverfordwest rounds off a very attractive 
range of pleasurable possibilities. Illustrated 
particulars have been published. 


DOGMERSFIELD, HANTS. 


GoD progress has already been made in 

the realisation of outlying portions of Sir 
Gerald Mildmay’s Dogmersfield estate, Hants, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley having 
sold forty-eight lots, totalling 2,825 acres, so 
that only about 1,300 acres remain for auction 
at Basingstoke on the 14th inst. 


HAWKSTONE, SALOP. 


"THE views of Hawkstone in the Supplement 

to Country Lire attest the splendour of 
the mansion and give a good idea of the scenery, 
though they hardly reveal the aspects which 
seem to have impressed if not awed “ the great 
lexicographer ” upon the occasion of his visits 
to the Salop property. No one will dissent 
from his application of the term “‘ magnificent ”’ 
to the mansion, once the property of Lord Hill 
and now for sale by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley on behalf of Sir William Cresswell 
Gray. Few estates rival it in point of con- 





tinuity of historical associations, for there are, 
within its confines, ancient British, Saxon and 
Norman remains, traces of the copper-mining 
carried on by the Romans, and a Druidic 
temple. The park constitutes the greater part 
of the 1,285 acres now for sale. Great as its 
past has been, the Hawkstone property bases 
its claim to attention on the present value of 
the stately house, in the Italian style, and the 
really first-rate shooting, along with the hunting 
with four packs. Most of the furniture is 
purchasable with the property. 


THE QUENBY SALE, 


"THE Jacobean oak refectory tables, which 

form two or three of the opening lots of 
the very important auction at Quenby Hall, 
are illustrated in the catalogue, and there is a 
prefatory note by Mr. Percy Macquoid. While 
the famous old Leicestershire house is over 
three hundred years old, the furniture is 
representative of an even earlier period, 
beginning as far back as 1580. The old needle- 
work pictures, the Limoges enamels, of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the 
richly coloured tapestries, are only some of 
the items in a remarkable catalogue. The 
transition from period to period can be traced 
in the various styles of furniture at Quenby 
in a manner seldom seen in such perfection. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley open the 
sale on September 21st. 


THE DONOR OF STONEHENGE. 


HE new owner of the late Sir John Brunner’s 
mansion at Chertsey, Silverlands, recently 
sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
is Sir Cecil E. Chubb, whose name will be 
remembered as the donor of Stonehenge to 
the nation. 


LINDEN HILL, TWYFORD. 


INDEN HILL Twyford, recently submitted 
* by auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, has been privately sold by them. 


LORD ACTON’S ESTATE. 


A NOTHER well known Salop property 
“should be mentioned, as to-day at Bridg- 
north Messrs. Curtis and Henson will sell the 
second portion of the outlying lands on Lord 
Acton’s Aldenham estate. His lordship intends 
to retain the rest of the estate, which has been 
in his family for centuries, he being the 
eighteenth of the name to hold it. 


AN EDWARDIAN MANOR. 


GRANDISON, now Wilmington, Manor is 

for sale by Messrs. Hampton and Sons. 
It has a close connection with the City of 
London, for it was sold in the reign of Elizabeth 
to Sir Thomas Smythe, a leading member of 
the famous Muscovy Company, and from 1895 
until his death two or three years ago it belonged 
to the late Sir James Whitehead. Its history 
goes back clearly to the days of Edward I, 
and much detail concerning it is set forth in 
Hasted’s ‘‘ History of Kent.” 


CEFN MABLY. 


"THE fireplaces and mantelpieces of Cefn 
Mably are, some of them, remarkably 
interesting, and the house of architectural 
and historical importance. It was illustrated in 
Country Lire, Vol. XXIV, page 738. The 
panelling is splendid, and it is said that the 
refectory table in the Soldiers’ Gallery is one 
of the longest in existence, being 52ft. in length. 
Even the ecclesiastics who enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of the old owners of Cefn Mably were 
enabled to participate in the pleasures of the 
period, or perhaps it was for admonitory 
purposes that the provision was made, but 
the occupants of the Bishop’s Room could lift 
the covering of their grille and see the dancing. 
It was worth seeing, if an inference may be 
drawn from the former fame of Sir Charles 
Kemeys as a dancer, and the mottoes still to be 
seen which, freely rendered, mean “a good 
fire, a clean floor and a merry lass” (lodes 
Jawen). The chapel is another notable 
feature. Outwardly the house speaks of the 
comfort and security which it has always 
afforded within. It is now in the market. 
Lord Ormathwaite, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Radnorshire, has decided to sell portions of 


OF OUTLYING LANDS 


the Radnorshire estate to which he recent, 
succeeded. 


ILKESTON FOR SALE NEXT WEEK. 


NEXT Thursday and Friday the Duke of 

Rutland will, at Ilkeston, be placing 300 
lots under the hammer of Messrs. Thurgood, 
Martin and Eve. This brings the tota! 
number of lots in his lordship’s recent sale: 
up to well over a thousand. 


LORD WARWICK’S SALE. 


A TOTAL of £60,000 was obtained for 

Lord Warwick’s Clutton and Chelwood 
land in Somersetshire, through Messrs. Geo. 
Nichols, Young, Hunt and Co. 


DECORATIONS OF AN OLD HOUSE. 


GS PECULATION is current as to the nature 
and value of certain old Dutch paintings 
which form part of the decorations of a North 
Kent residence known as the Great Hermitage, 
for sale on October 24th by Messrs. Cobb. 
The freehold is a mile from Higham, close to 
Dickens’ old house at Gad’s Hill, and there 
are forty-three acres. The hall is panelled 
with what are described as ‘‘ quaint Dutch 
pictures of Chinese subjects on canvas.” 


SALE OF STRATTONS, KINGSCLERE. 
MESSRS. NICHOLAS announce the sale 


of Strattons, Kingsclere, once the racing 
stable of Mr. John Porter. There is a small 
and pretty house in delightful gardens, and 
there are loose boxes and paddocks. 


A COTSWOLD PROPERTY. 


"THE Wyck Hill estate, Stow-on-the-Wold, 
one of the most beautiful properties on 
the Cotswolds, has been sold as a whole by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, and the auction 
advertised to take place at Cheltenham early 
in September will not, therefore, be held. The 
property is about 1,290 acres in extent. 

At the sale at Gloucester of the Dymock 
Grange estate by the same firm on Saturday 
every lot was sold under the hammer, the total 
realised being £37,412, including timber. 
Very good prices were obtained for nearly 
every lot, one farm of 157 acres made over 
fifty years’ purchase of the gross rent, accommo- 
dation land up to £90 an acre and for the 
Crown Inn beerhouse, let at £30 a year, no 
less than £2,500 was paid. 


DOWAGER LADY CARNARVON’S NOTTS 
ESTATES. 


"THE Teversall and Kneeton estates, Notts, 

the property of the Dowager Countess 
of Carnarvon, are to be disposed of by auction 
on September 20th and 21st by Messrs. Alfred 
Savill and Son in conjunction with the Country 
Gentlemen’s Association, Limited. The estates 
cover nearly 4,000 acres. About a dozen farnis 
have been sold to tenants by private treaty, 
and of the residue 2,374 acres come under the 
hammer on the dates named. 

There was keen competition for Winfrith 
House, Winfrith, Dorset, a comfortable res:- 
dence with three acres of gardens, when offere | 
by auction by Messrs. Fox and Sons. The 
property was sold for £5,000. The firm 
announces the sale by private treaty ci 
Underwood, Wootton, Isle of Wight, wi 1 
seven acres, submitted by them on July 26t:. 

Messrs James Styles and Whitlock ha\. 
sold Lot 1 of the Shuckburgh estate, Warwic’! - 
shire, known as Holt Farm, Southam, 120 acre , 
withdrawn from auction on May 31st last. 


ORNATE LONDON OFFICES. 


"THE Astor estate office, on the Victori: 
Embankment, near the Temple Garden:, 
is for sale by Messrs. Thurgood, Martin 
and Eve. The building was designed, abou! 
a quarter of a century ago, by Mr. Pearson, 
architect of Truro Cathedral, who had the 
assistance of Sir George Frampton for the 
interior decorations, and the wrought iron 
railings were the work of Mr. Starkey Gardner. 
It is a Tudor structure of Portland stone, 
surmounted by a bronze weathercock repre- 
senting the ship in which Columbus made his 
voyage to America. One of the doors of the 
largest room is panelled in silver, and there 
is a wealth of carving both of wood and marble. 
it is a wealth of carving both of wood and 
marble. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FOR CUTTING CREEPERS. 
To THE EpIror. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the recent 
correspondence in your paper as to the right 
and wrong use of creepers and plants on 
buildings. A short time ago we rented a house 
of beautiful Tudor workmanship. It was 
covered from top to bottom with ivy, in some 
parts a foot in depth, hiding every line 
the house possessed. In the grounds was a 
beautiful ambulatory entirely covered even 
over the roof with rank ivy. We removed 
the ivy and brought to light some fine columns 


FINED 


and capitals, carving, etc. The owners 
charved us £150 for doing this. I hope 
this letter may be a warning to anyone 


who, after reading the correspondence on 
the subject, wishes to improve another person’s 
property !—J. C. Latpiay. 


IVY ON TREES. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—May I call the attention of farmers, 
foresters and others interested in trees, either 
from the artistic or from the economic stand- 
point, to the fact that a number of trees are 
being destroyed by ivy ? Wayside trees might 
be saved if hedge-cutters would sever the 
stems of the ivy while pruning. Also Boy 
Scouts, if they were given permission by owners 
of plantations, would possibly be pleased to 
free trees from ivy with their formidable 
knives. Trees in the North Riding of York- 
shire certainly need attention. I have reason 
to believe that trees in West Durham, 
Kent and Roxburghshire also are troubled 
by ivy.—P. Q. R. 

{The clinging shoot of young ivy in its 
youth is beautiful and harmless to its supporter. 
The strangle hold of labyrinthine ivy trunks 
may impoverish its host by the nourishment 
its roots absorb from the soil ; masses of ivy 
foliage will curtail the space wanted for the 
tree’s own leaves and eventually by weight 
bring the smaller trees to the ground: One 
noted that a big wild cherry had for years 
stopped growing in height apparently from ivy 
matted round its trunk; this opinion was 
confirmed by the crown re-commencing to 
grow up after the ivy was removed. An instance 
of possible benefit to a tree from ivy was 
observed by the late Dr. Gunther in his garden 
at Kew. Some of the apple trees had their 
trunks clothed by ivy limited to sft. up. It 
was noted that these trees were freer from 
American blight than their unclad neighbours. 
It was believed that the ivy hindered the ascent 
of the aphis in the spring. Then, let the ivy 
in a garden be encouraged, but only under the 
limits of a gardener’s care. In the woods 
destroy it as much as you can. What natural 
successor seedling springs up in ground carpeted 
by ivy, or what seedling can grow with a dense 
evergreen canopy overhead '—Ep.] 





THE 


HOUSE AT SCROOBY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, WHERE 


A KINGFISHER IN THE HOUSE. 


To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I read with much interest F. G. Talbot’s 
letter, in your issue of August 28th, about 
a kingfisher flying into a house, because about 
a couple of months ago a kingfisher dashed 
itself against one of the windows of this house. 
It was stunned, but soon recovered and flew 
away. This was an adult bird. What, however, 
is more curious is that for the last few weeks 
another kingfisher—a young bird, I think— 
has been in the habit of sitting on the top of 
one of the casements—when open—of the 
dining-room window. It does this three or 
four times a day, and will remain for a con- 
siderable time unless disturbed. There is a 
looking-glass on the wall of the dining-room 
facing the window which reflects the trees, 
etc., outside, but it is not placed in such a 
position (as I at first thought) for the bird 
actually to see itself. I may add that king- 
fishers nest in the banks of the moat which 
surrounds the house and garden.—FREDERICK 
DuLEEP SINGH. 





FLY-FISHING IN THE SEA. 


To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—A correspondent asks as to “ type and 
size of lure.”” Almost any gaudy salmon fly 
will do, provided it is not too dark. I have 
used ‘“ Blue Doctor,” ‘ Silver Wilkinson,”’ 
“Jock Scott,” ‘Thunder and Lightning,” 
and one of which I do not know the name, 
but it was canary yellow with splashes of 
scarlet on the wings, and the pollack seemed 
to like it. Of flies made specially for sea fishing 
Bickerdyke’s ‘‘ White Bait” is the best. There 
are, however, certain locally made flies which 
are very popular ; perhaps the best is “‘ White 
Duck,” so called because it is made of a very 
small- straight quill from a white duck, with 
a plain silver body. Another local fly which 
enjoyed a run of popularity was made of 
green parrot feathers with a silver body. 
The size of the hooks depends somewhat 
on the average size of the fish. The smaller 
sizes used for salmon flies are the best, but 
the size may be increased towards the end 
of the season if larger fish are at all plentiful.— 
F. W. Hassarp-SHorr. 


HOW TO FEED <A PET FOX. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—Your editorial note to “E. W. W.” 


is unduly hard on the fox! It is not clear 
if the fox in question is untamed and six 
months old ;_ if this is the case I do not know 
how it might turn out. If fed on milk and well 
soaked dog biscuit it will not smell. Sugar 
it likes as a treat and occasionally mice or 
small birds. A fox becomes very affectionate 
and knows its owner and friends thoroughly, 
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WILLIAM BREWSTER WAS BORN. 


and with them is a very charming, playful 
pet. The nicest one it was my good fortune to 
know belonged to Mrs. Nicoll, wife of the 
Curator at Cairo Zoological Gardens, and was 
more than human. Another tame one I knew 
used to take his exercise coupled to a retriever 
and was quite tame. ‘“ E. W. W.” might do 
worse than visit the London “ Zoo” and 
see the tame fox in the keeper’s room behind 
the fox and jackal cages. This fox welcomes 
all comers, as long as they will sit down and 
play with it. It is the only fox I know which will 
let you take away a bit of meat it may have 
in its mouth and give it up freely. he secret 
of taming is: Do not be afraid; have it 
always with you, and do not frighten it or 
snatch it up in haste ; feed it regularly yourself 
and sit by it while it eats, and do not let it 
snatch food from your hand. This you can 
obviate by holding any tit-bit inside your hand 
and letting it sniff it, and gradually open your 
hand. If you must fasten it up, do so to a 
kennel, and see that there are two or three 
swivels to chain; but to have a fox really 
tame it must be with you a lot. I imagine 
foxes get rabies, as jackals do freely in the 
East.—M. 


BIRTHPLACE OF A‘ MAY- 
FLOWER ” PILGRIM. 


To THE Eprror. 


THE 


Sir,—As this year, 1920, is the tercentenary 
of the sailing of the Mayflower with the Pilgrim 
Fathers to America, I thought the accompanying 
photograph of the birthplace of William 
Brewster might be of interest to your readers. 
William Brewster’s father was Master of the 
Post at Scrooby, Northamptonshire, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. At his death 
his son William was given the appointment, 
and held it from 1594 to 1607. He had received 
a good education, and had been an _ under- 
graduate at Cambridge. The position of 
Master of the Post was an important one 
and held under the Government. He was 
bound to keep a sufficient number of horses 
to supply the messengers carrying letters from 
London to Scotland, for which service they 
received 20d. (twenty pence) to 2s. per day, a 
larger sum in those days than it would be at 
present. So that they might ‘“ Faithfully 
perform the daily service thereto belonging,” 
the Masters of the Post were exempt from 
attendance at assizes, sessions, inquests and 
musters. The Great North Road in those days 
ran from Retford through the village of Scrooby, 
past the house of the Brewsters and so across 
the ford below the mill, but the road was moved 
to higher ground many years ago, to avoid 
the long bit of boggy water-meadow on each 
side of the ford. ‘The Puritans were very 
numerous in that district, and seemed to have 
been almost entirely confined to the borders 
of Yorkshire and Northamptonshire. William 
Brewster and his friend, William Bradford, 
who lived at Austerfield, a few miles away, were 
the chief organisers and promoters of the 
movement. They held services in their respec- 
tive houses, and by the early days of the 
seventeenth century had collected such a strong 
following that they attracted the notice of the 
Government. Then ensued a period of perse- 
cution for these Puritans, until in 1607 William 
Brewster chartered a ship to sail from Boston 
to Holland with a large party, men, women and 
children. They were stopped, however, and 
lodged in Boston prison. Some of them, 
including Brewster, were released at the end of 
a few months and in 1608 there sailed another 
party of pilgrims from Hull—this time reaching 
Holland in safety. Here they remained for 
eleven years, and at Leyden Brewster set up a 
printing press and was enabled to print several 
books for their use, which had been impossible in 
England. About the end of this time a sailor, 
John Smith by name, who had sailed with Sir 
Walter Raleigh on his first attempt to reach 
America in 1584, offered to conduct the Puritans 
to America, where they hoped for freedom and 
peace for themselves and their families. In 
1620 the Mayflower and Speedwell were 
chartered and sailed from Plymouth, England, to 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, but the Mayflower 
alone managed to get over, as her sister ship 
was turned back by stress of weather before 
she cleared the Channel. A commemorative 
stone was engraved and laid on the quay of 
the Barbican, Plymouth, stating that from that 
spot the Mayflower sailed in July, 1620.— 
Mary BEst. 
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PARTRIDGE SHOOTING IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
To THE EDITOR. 


print, by George 


Sir,—The 
glorious 


Morland, is_ of 


accompanying 
interest in that 


THE WELL-EQUIPPED SPORTSMAN 


month for all good sportsmen—September. 
It is pleasant to think how our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers delighted in 
English sport over English fields and copses, 
just as their descendants do to-day. The 
modern sportsman, however, would gaze in 
wonder at the equipment required by the 
slayer of the “ little brown birds ” a hundred 
years ago. His ‘‘ Manton” flintlock—the 
“flint gun ” so highly extolled by the famous 
Colonel Peter Hawker—or his muzzle-loader, 
needed the shot-pouch or belt, the powder- 
flask or powder-horn, canisters, caps, cap- 
charger, paper for wadding, spare nipples and 
a nipple key. If a muzzle-loader were used, 
instructions like the following had to be 
observed: ‘‘ Place the butt on the ground, 
or on your foot, and incline the muzzle well 
outwards. ‘When you have to load one barrel 
only, let the loaded barrel be that farthest 
away. Do not grasp the ramrod with the hand, 
but with the thumb and forefinger only. 
Both locks should be at  half-cock when 
loading.” The ramrod often broke, and some- 
times, when occasion arose for a rapid shot, 
was fired from the barrel by an over-excited 
sportsman. In the double-barrelled gun, 
two charges of powder were not infrequently 
put into one barrel, with disastrous results. 
Caps would split and fly about in dangerous 
manner. There was always the chance of 
accidental discharge when loading. With the 


flintlock, should there be heavy rain or even 
a continuous drizzle, it was impossible to 
priming - powder 


keep the dry —M. G. 


GoDDEN. 





THE WAR GRAVES AT BEAUMONT HAMEL. 
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SIZE OF CHERRY TREES. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I recently visited a friend’s house at 
Harpenden Common who has about thirty 
eating cherry trees growing, each having a 
circumference of about oft. round the trunk. 





OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The height, I should imagine, is not far from 
30ft. to 35ft. As I have not seen anything so 
large before, I thought it would be of interest 
to you to know of this orchard, which is probably 
over anacrein extent. Would you kindly let 
me know what you consider the age of these 
trees would be, and whether you know of other 
cherry trees of this age. Perhaps you have some 
records which might be of interest to my friend 
as well as to your readers.— W. M. THORNTON. 
[The cherry trees are exceptional in girth 
but not in height. So far as we know the largest 
recorded cherry tree is in 
Windsor Park.—Ep.] 


A PILGRIMAGE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I have just re- 
turned from a pilgrimage 
to a sacred spot in 
France which so many 
are wishing to make 
now, and I hope that 
my experience may be 
helpful to others. The 
cemetery I wished to 
visit lies far from any 
railway, so I had to make : f 
arrangements to go by . "3. ~ 
car. I applied to several ; 
tourist agents, but their 
prices were far beyond 
my purse, and also the 
thought of such a 


RONEy ws, 


Sept. 4th, 1920, 


thing being turned into a money-makin 

business was unendurable to me. 5 
chance word to a_ London acquaintance 
brought me into contact with an institution 
known as the St. Barnabas Hostels, France 

Its padre happened to be in London at the time 
and he very kindly mapped out a prograinme 
for my mother and myself. I volunteered to 
take some of the grave photographs for which 
he is constantly being asked. For this reason 

in our case, we motored the whole wavy * 
enable us to stop at many out-of-the-way 
cemeteries. The following is a rough outline 
of our six days’ trip: Wednesday.—We were 
met at Calais, taken to tea at the Hostel. and 
then, accompanied by one of the stat’ we 
commenced our journey in a Hostel car. ( alais 
to St. Pol via Boulogne, Montreuil and He: Jain. 
Slept at Hétel de France. Thursday.—St. Po} 
to Amiens via Doullens, Louvencourt, Force- 
ville, Hamel, Albert and Poulainville. We saw 
the “ finished” cemeteries at Louvencourt 
and Forceville, and it was comforting t. see 
how really beautiful these are. Slept at St, 
Barnabas Hostel. Friday.—Amiens to Bethune 
via Peronne, Arras, Vimy Ridge and Lens, 
Slept at Hostel. Saturday.—Bethune to Calais 
via Armentiéres, Ypres, Cassel and St. Omer. 
Slept at Hostel. Sunday.—Rested at Calais. 
Memorial service in Hostel Chapel. Monday.— 
To Boulogne to catch 2.30 boat; calling at 
Hostel for lunch. Notwithstanding a journey 
which was increased because of my wish to 
photograph graves for overseas relatives and 
friends, the whole of this trip, including car 
and Hostel accounts, cost only £25 for the 
two of us, against the tourist agency charge 
of 60 guineas for four days. This in itself 
speaks volumes. Through this organisation a 
pilgrim can visit Ypres from London for 
£3 10s. This price includes board and lodging 
for forty-eight hours on the Continent. But 
the real value of the organisation lies in its 
methods. The basis of its work is kindness 
and sympathy; the pouring out of self on all 
those who come under its roof. My mother 
and I can never forget the tender care bestowed 
upon us from the first moment to the last. 
We returned to England with a new courage 
and with hearts too full to express our gratitude 
to these followers in the footsteps of St. 
Barnabas. The Hostels were started by private 
donations for the purpose of helping grave 
pilgrims, and it is to be hoped that this 
admirable and wonderful work can be carried 
on for at least another year. The headquarters 
of the Hostels are at 3, Rue des Maréchaux, 
Calais, and the Chief Lady Superintendent is 
Mrs. Barker, to whose great organising powers 
is due their success—A GRATEFUL PILGRIM. 
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LETTERS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


ON SAILING. VIII. 


By FRANCIS 


NE of these days I expect you will be seized with 

the desire to engage in match sailing, for every 

yachtsman loves a race. Many will, no doubt, tell 

you that they do rot care a tinker’s curse about racing, 

but all the same they hate to be passed by another 
era't of about the same size, and will do ail they know to keep 
afead; and so, I contend, every yachtsman loves a race, 
although he may not know it. Now, if you race your little 
co. ser, the only sport available for her will be of the handicap 
o:cer,and you are likely to be speedily disillusioned, for of the 
various forms of match sailing the ordinary club handicap is 
the poorest. You will probably see in the fixture list of your 
club various events for which your boat is eligible, as, for example, 
“Hondicap for yachts not exceeding 12 tons Thames measure- 
men:.” It is obvious that such a classification allows of con- 
siderable latitude in size and type, and, asa rule, the competitors 
in a club handicap are a heterogeneous collection of craft of 
widcly divergent type. One often sees racing togethcr small 
cruisers, ex-raters, open boats and perhaps even converted 
lifeboats. It is the thankless task of the handicapper to attempt 
to bring them together by means of time allowances. If the 
concitions afford a beat over a foul tide in a light breeze, the 
ex-riters will soon leave the boats of cruiser type hull down ; 
but, given a fresh reaching wind, and there will be very little 
between them in the matter of speed. ‘The wretched handicapper 
tries to get over the difficulty by making two handicaps, one fox 
a reaching wind and the other for a beat and a run; but his 
calculations, as often as not, are completely upset by the vagaries 
of the wind. Suppose that he selects the reaching wind handicap 
to suit the conditions obtaining at the t:me of the start, it is 
quite likely that the wind will shift in the course of the match, 
and what was a reaching wind in the morning will draw ahead 
and give the yachts a beat home. It will be seen, therefore, that 
handicaps of this description are mere chance work, and the 
result of the race is in the lap of the gods. ‘Those who lose 
usually “‘ grouse ” about their handicap, and even the fortunate 
winner can derive but little satisfaction from his success as he 
knows very well that his prize is merely an indication of an error 
of judgment on the part of the handicapper. 

Now, I do not want to choke you off racing, for there is no 
finer sport extant when it is carried’on under proper conditions, 
but I am sure you will soon get “‘ fed up ” if you engage in club 
handicaps. When the competing craft become widely separated, 
as they almost invariably do in such events, the spirit of racing is 
quite lost and it becomes merely a contest against the clock. For 
a sailing match to afford good sport it is essential that the boats 
engaged be evenly matched in point of speed, as it is when keeping 
close company that the qualities of skill and judgment are called 
into play. The true sportsman is out for sport, not for the 
sake of collecting prizes, and it is a better thing to lose a race 
by a yard than to win by a mile. If you wish to go in for racing, 
therefore, I should strongly advise vou to have a racing boat 
and join a class in which you can rely upon meeting other craft 
of similar size and calibre. 

It would not be wise, however, to sell your little cruiscr 
until you were quite sure that you prefer the racing side of the 
sport, and I would suggest that you commence your racing 
with a one-design dinghy. The cost of such a boat, even in 
these expensive days, is not very great, and you would get no 
end of fun out of her, even when you were not racing, as you 
could use her for sailing about in creeks and rivers, which are 
often delightful to explore. When all the boats in a class are 
of the same design and built of. similar materials their speed 
will be as nearly equal as it is possible for human ingenuity to 
make it, and so the result of a race will depend upon your 
personal skill more than anything else. When such conditions 
obtain you have racing in excelsis and there is no finer school 
in which to learn the intricacies of the rules of yacht racing. 
Moreover, it is as well to learn to sail an open boat when you are 
young, for you are not likely to do so in later life. Most 
experienced yachtsmen think they can sail open boats ; but, unless 
they have practised such sailing in their youth, they seldom 
can, for there is a great difference in the methods employed. 
A yacht is sailed with the helm, but an open boat is controlled 
by the sheets, and the average yachtsman, when sailing a dinghy, 
instinctively luffs when the boat is overpowered in a squall, 
With the result that her way is killed and she gets out of hand. 
Now, in similar circumstances, the experienced open boat 


MATCH SAILING 


Bz ‘COOKE: 


sailor, instead of luffing, eases the sheet slightly and spills some 
of the wind out of the sail. The boat meanwhile keeps travelling 
and that way safety lies, for to lose way on an open koat is to 
court disaster; so, I say, learn to sail an open boat in the 
early days of your career afloat ; fer if you do not, you probably 
never will. 

Before competing in a race you should procure the Yacht 
Racing Association’s sailing rules, and study them. You will 
find that in general principles they follow closely the Board of 
Trade Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea, but thcie 
is one important difference. By the Board of Trade regulations 
a vessel that has not to give way must always keep her course, 
but by the racing rules a yacht may luff as she pleases to prevent 
another passing to windward. ‘This is a very important differ- 
ence, but it must be remembered that the objects of the two 
sets of rules are not quite the same. The Board of ‘Trade 
regulations were drawn up solely with the idea of preventing 
collisions, but those of the Y.R.A. were framed for the purpose 
of giving all the competitors in a race a fair chance, in addition to 
preventing collisions. If a yacht were not allowed to protect 
her weather by luffing, an opponent might come up on her 
weather and blanket her for miles. I do not propose, however, 
to give an exposition of the racing rules here ; you must procure 
a copy (they are published by Messrs. Harrison and Sons, 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.) and study them for youself. 

In yacht racing one of the golden secrets of success is to 
allow yourself plenty of time for your preparations. If you 
come to the starting line at the last moment with your sails only 
half set and with no sailing instructions, you are not likely to 
do any good. Moreover, the casual owner who leaves things 
to chance is a general nuisance. He comes bursting down to 
the line at the last minute shouting questions to everyone within 
earshot. ‘‘ What’s the course?” he calls to one: ‘ Has the 
first gun gone?” to another, and so on. Such questions are 
distracting when one is manceuvring for position just before 
the start, and the man who asks them is not likely to be very 
popular. Always procure your sailing instructions before you 
go on board and read them carefully. If they are obtainable 
the day before the race, so much the better, for you will then be 
able to study them carefully and impress upon your mind the 
various marks you have to round and the side on which you have 
to leave them. I should also advise you to get under way at 
least half an hour before the start so that you have plenty of time 
to get your sails set nicely and rectify any error of judgment 
you may have made in the amount of canvas you have set. 
It is possible that you may find when under way that your boat 
would be better for a reef in the mainsail and if you have half 
an hour before you that reef can be pulled down. If, on the 
other hand, you had gone aboard at the eleventh hour you 
would not be able to make the desired change, and your boat 
would have to stagger round the course hopelessly over- 
canvassed. 

Nowadays the competitors in a sailing race are almost 
always sent on their way with a flying start; that is to say, they 
are all under way and have to cross an imaginary line, drawn 
through two marks ashore, after the starting gun has been fired. 
The method employed is as follows: Ten minutes before the 
advertised time of starting a flag denoting the race is hoisted on 
the club flagstaff or the committee boat, as the case may be. 
That is merely a preparatory signal by which competitors may 
set their watches. Five minutes later the Blue Peter is hoisted 
and the first gun fired, and from that moment the yachts are 
amenable to the sailing rules. At the advertised hour of starting, 
that is to say, five minutes after the first gun, both flags are 
lowered and the second gun fired simultaneously. ‘The com- 
peting craft are then free to cross the starting line. Now, if 
you cross the line or, indeed, if any part of your boat shows on 
the line, before the starting gun is fired, you will be recalled and 
have to cross it again, and as you will have to give way to all 
the other competitors that have made a proper start, you may 
be carried a long way before you have an opportunity of putting 
about and returning. The numbers of the boats over the line 
before gunfire are exhibited by the officer of the day, and a gun 
fired to attract attention. 

The five minutes between the guns are often the mst 
strenuous and exciting of the whole race, for you are manceuvring 
all the time with a double objective in view. First, you want to 
cross the line as soon after the second gun as possible and 





secondly, in the most favourable position, which is usually to 
windward of all your competitors. As everyone is seeking the 
same ends, it is pretty exciting work. You start a series of 
evolutions which you hope will result in your boat being placed 
in a favourable position just before the second gun, but as you 





BOATS USUALLY DEPEND SOLELY ON “LIVE” BALLAST 
FOR THEIR STABILITY. 


SUCH 


are amenabie to the sailing rales you may have to give way to some 
other craft, with the result that your calculations are completely 
upset. You must then devise another scheme on the spur 
of the moment ; and so the game goes on. Then, again, it is of 
no use to cross the line in the coveted weather berih if you have 
no way on, as your rivals will at once burst through your lee. 
You must come to the line with a full head of speed and you will 
probably do so with your heart in your mouth, for if you beat 
the gun even by a second you will be recalled and find yourself 
in a hopeless position. As you come roaring down to the line 
the excitement is positively 
agonising. ‘Time seems to 
stand still, but your boat seems 
to fly. Will the gun never go? 
The line is but a few yards 
distant and the thought crosses 
your mind, “ Shall I luff and 
check her way?” Then you 
say to yourself. ‘‘ No, damn 
it, faint heart never won a 
race,” and setting your teeth 
you ramp her along for the line 
for all you are worth. At last 
a puff of smoke rises from the 
shore and a moment later the 
boom of the gun floats across 
the water. Are you too soon ? 
With what anxious eyes you 
watch the clubhouse. No, 
your number is not hoisted and 
you go on your way rejoicing. 
Whatever may happen sub- 
sequently in the course of the 
race nothing can rob you of 
that glorious moment, for there 
is no joy like the joy of a 
perfect start. 

A stop watch is essential 
if you wish to make good starts, 
and if you decide to keep the 
time yourself, carry the watch in 
a wristlet. It is the usual practice for one of the crew to hold 
the watch and call out to the helmsman the time that has 
elapsed from the first gun. After three minutes he begins to call 
the time still to go at frequent intervals, which get shorter and 
shorter during the last minute. Personally I prefer to keep the 
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time myself, as when someone else holds the watch there is always 
a possibility of mistakes or confusion. Always be on the ‘ook 
out for the hoisting of the ten minute flag and set your watch 
from it, and as the time for the first gun approaches have \ our 
finger on the watch ready to start the centre-second hand, 
Do not wait for the report of the gun, but watch for the smoke. 
as the sound may take a second or more to reach you, and that 
second may be of supreme importance to you later on. Of 
course, if some other yacht happens to be in the way and you 
cannot see the smoke, you will have to go by the sound. — 

If you are racing a dinghy, do not run away with the ‘dea 
that you have nothing to do but just jog round the course. A 
dinghy requires even more skill than a yacht to get the best out 
of her. When you race in an open boat you not only have to 
beat your opponents, but also keep your craft the right side up, 
and as such boats usually depend solely upon “ live ” ballast for 
their stability, it is often something of an acrobatic performance, 
The amount of sail that a dinghy will carry in a strong wind, 
when handled by an expert, is really astonishing ; but it is 
ticklish work and the slightest mistake may be followed by an 
unpremeditated bath. Dinghy racing is a wet and strenuous 
pursuit, but it is grand sport, nevertheless; and I, personally, 
would infinitely prefer to sail a 12ft. dinghy myself than be owner- 
passenger of the smariest first-class cutter ever launched. 

If you elect to go in for racing, it is essential that you kcep 
your craft in a state of efficiency. If she is a dinghy, do not 
use her for hack purposes and leave her knocking about on hards 
for everyone to use, or rather misuse. Treat her as a racing 
boat pure and simple, and do all you can to bring her to the 
starting line in the pink of condition. Before each race haul 
her out and scrub her bottom. Then rub it down with steel 
shavings or powdered pumice, until it is as smooth as glass. 
When you are satisfied that the surface is as smooth as you can 
possibly get it, give the bottom a coat of black lead. Then 
examine the centreplate carefully and see that it works freely 
in its case and that the lifting gear is quite sound and in order. 
It is quite a common occurrence for small pebbles to work up 
into the centreplate case of a dinghy that has been hauled up 
or down the beach and so jam the plate that it cannot be lowered. 
See also that your sail is properly stretched on the spars and that 
your halyards and sheet are sound and in good order. The 
halyards should be of flexible wire rope which will not stretch 
to any appreciable extent in the course cf the race; and if your 
mast is fitted with shrouds, see that they are not as taut as fiddle- 
strings. ‘The shrouds must not, of course, be unduly slack, but 
the mast should be permitted to feel a little of the strain before 
it is thrown on the rigging. 

In most dinghy classes each boat is allowed a crew of two, 
that is to say, 2 helmsman and a forward hand. The latter 
office is no sinecure as, in addition to tending the fore-sheets 





YOU RAMP HER ALONG FOR THE LINE FOR ALL YOU ARE WORTH. 


if the boat carries a foresail, and centreplate, he has also t 
help “ sit her up ” and bail out any water that may be shipped. 
Now, when a man is sitting on the weather gunwale and hanging 
out to windward, an ordinary bailer is quite useless and a sauct- 
pan of moderate size lashed to a mop handle will be found 2 
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far more efficient implement.“ When running before the wind 
a common bailer can be usefully employed and a large sponge 
will also be of service. 

A point that you must not overlook when racing a dinghy is 
that the disposition of the weight of your crew is of considerable 
importance. It is not sufficient that he gets his weight well 
out to windward, he must also be correctly placed. The right 
place for your crew will vary according to the point of sailing, 
and it is only by experience that you will learn where to 
place your man to best advantage. No two boats are quite 
alike in this respect, and it is only by experiment and practice 
that you will understand the idiosyncrasies of your craft. 
lhe weight placed a foot too far forward or aft may make 
a deal of difference to the speed of your boat, and it is just 
little points like this that make for success or failure. 
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In the course of these letters I have endeavoured to give 
you a few practical hints which I hope will prove of service to 
you in the early days of your sailing career. But there is no 
master like experience, and you will learn far more from getting 
into scrapes and getting out of them again than anyone can teach 
you. Should you get into difficulties, do not be discouraged, but 
try to learn all you can from your misadventure. After you 
have extricated yourself from the “ tight place” just think it 
over quietly and reconstruct the incident in your mind. You 
will probably see where you went wrong and, having learnt 
your fault, will know what to avoid in the future. It is 
thus that one acquires practical seamanship, and you may 
take it for granted that no man ever attained to any great 
proficiency in handling boats without making innumerable 
mistakes in the process. 


ON THE GREEN 


By BERNARD DarWIN. 


A PASSING BELL FOR BLIND HOLES. 


N the course where I am at the moment playing 
there is rather a dearth of caddies and a large number 
of players who carry their own clubs. There is 
also a blind short hole where a big sandhill lies between 
the tee and the green. It is impossible to know 

whether the couple in front have holed out save by rushing to 
tle top of the hill to prospect, and this, for the elderly and obese, 
is an exhausting business, causing much panting, foozling and 
irritation. A simple device has obviated the difficulty and, 
oddly enough, I have never seen it anywhere else. There is a 
bell on the far side of the green, and each couple must ring it 
in honour bound either on holing out or if a lost ball demands 
that their pursuers should come on. The bell emits a solemn, 
almost ominous sound. To those on the tee tremulously con- 
fronting the great sandhill it seems to be tolling in advance for 
the tragedy that is about to ensue; but it is an excellent plan, 
and saves a good deal of confusion, ill temper and possible man- 
slaughter. We used once to have an electric bell. You pressed 
the button on leaving the green and the bell rang on the tee, or 
rather it would have rung if it had not been permanently out of 
or der. 


THE GIRLS’ CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The Girls’ Championship or, as it was irreverently called 
last year the ‘‘ Flappers’ Championship,”’ is to be played again 
at Stoke Poges on September 15th and 16th. The lady golfer 
who stage manages it so well tells me that she has got up her 
sleeve some very good young players, hitherto unknown to 
fame, and that Miss Audrey Croft will have to work hard to hold 
the title. I sincerely hope the two little Miss Griffiths have 
qualified again, for they were beautiful golfers in embryo, and 
the calmness with which they played niblick shots while a fiend 
in human shape armed with a camera shot at them from the top 
of the bunker was a lesson to much more mature golfers. As 
they were, I think, only twelve and thirteen last year, I suppose 
they will be playing in this Championship for the next four or 
five years to come. Miss Rhona Rabbidge was another very 
promising young player last year. I have seldom seen anyone 
with a greater natural power of hard hitting. Her pigtail 
absolutely whistled through the air with the slash of her driving. 
Mr. Vincent Crummles would have loved this compet:tion, for 
it endorses all his views as to the drawing power of an infant 
phenomenon. 


THE NEW HOLES AT ABERDOVEY. 


A good many golfers know and like Aberdovey, and so I 
shall not apologise for mentioning the course again, even though 
some people may think it is to me as King Charles’ head was to 
Mr. Dick. A real beginning has this year been made with the 
carrying out of Mr. Herbert Fowler’s scheme of reconstruction, 
and it has given us two excellent new holes, namely, the tenth 
and eleventh. After getting our noses straight for home at the 
ninth we turn in our tracks for this tenth and play in the direction 
of Towyn to a new green at the foot of the sandhills. The second 
shot has to be played over a wilderness of rushes and bent grass, 
and when the green is a little bigger and older this should be a 
very good two shot hole indeed. The new eleventh is, I think, 
a stroke of genius on the part of its creator. We had previously 
a little plateau green here cocked up on the top of the sandhills 
With a pretty view of the sea, but the green had a back wall 
and almost any kind of mashie shot sent the ball running gently 
up the wall and back again to lie dead at the hole side. If there 
Was « worse hole, I have never seen it. This green has now been 
Matic the foundation of a new one—a long, narrow plateau this 
time to be attacked on the flank with horrid trouble in front 
and on either side. It can be reached in a single shot. Only a 


mashie shot is wanted, but it is one that must be played with 
a stout heart and a good, firm punch. The flag sits up above 
us fluttering defiantly, and altogether this is not only a very 
pretty hole in itself, but it gives a needed note of variety to the 
course. 


SOME FUTURE CHANGES. 


The new fifth and sixth greens have been made, but since 
they might have been worn out by much play in a hot, dry 
summer (what delusive hopes were here !), they are not yet in 
play. Meanwhile the Green Committee have decided to make 
a new seventeenth and eighteenth, as Mr. Fowler suggested, 
thus abandoning the present seventeenth with its fluky little 
racket-court green and the eighteenth with its marshy ditches 
and playing on the beautiful golfing ground further to the right. 
This will necessitate throwing the first hole and also the 
line of play to the second further seawards, lest murder be done 
by the incoming and outgoing battalions of players. Luckily, 
the ground close to the sandh lls gets every year better and 
more grassy, so that the task of making good the new territory 
should not be too severe. When this has been done the course 
should have a really splendid beginning and ending, and the 
one great blot on the course of a very bad seventeenth hole 
will disappear. It is occasionally rather good fun to pitch a 
ball into a soup plate and watch it run round and round till 
it comes to rest near the hole, but it is assuredly not good golf, 
and the very last place in the world where such a hole ought to 
come is at the seventeenth—so often the supreme crisis of a 
hard fought match. Aberdovey has taken a long time to come 
to its best. It has not done it yet, but I believe it really will 
some day. 





AN OLD SOLDIER TO HIS 
OLD BAT 


Six years have past since you and I, old blade, 
Together faced the bowlet’s speed and guile ; 
Sometimes he beat us, but sometimes we made 
A show that kept the fieldsmen busy for a while. 


That’s long ago, Yes, good old bat, I know 

You're crocked; that last good six you helped me to 
Was very good, but far too hard a blow 

For one whose category must have been C2. 


I did not want to put you on the shelf, 

And let another, newer fellow take your place ; 

It would have hurt, but now I’m like yourself 

A crock. We'll both retire, let’s hope with a good grace. 


No more for us those sixes, fours, and twos; 
Those hard hit cuts, well fielded snicks and drives, 
’Twill be poor sport and give us two the blues ; 
—But lots of other fellows hav'n’t got their lives. 


For you an oil bath twice or thrice a week ; 

Your gashes bound, as mine by Sister O., 

And when there’s no one near about who'd sneak, 

We'll try those strokes again, as we did years ago. 
A. T. BALLEMY. 
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NATURE NOTES 


EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMANCE 


OF GREEN 


WOODPECKERS 


WING to the abundance of the green woodpecker in 
South-East Essex I have very favourable opportuni- 
ties for observing the habits of this species, especially 
as they daily frequent the surroundings of my house 
and are often within a few feet of the windows. 

Although I have watched them climbing about and resting 
upon the trees under all conditions of weather and at all 
times of the year, and have seen these birds occasionally make 
two or three short descents at a time by dropping six or eight 
inches, I have only once seen them descend a tree in the manner 
described as follows and represented in the accompanying 
diagram. 

One day last March while a pair of these beautiful birds 
were feeding upon the insects they found under cattle droppings, 
which they turned over for the purpose, a heavy shower of rain 
came on, when they both flew up to shelter on the trunk of a tall 
elm about 5o0yds. off; one perched on the side, giving a clear view 
in profile, the other settled in the middle of the tree, giving a 
back view. I found, with the aid of a telescope, that they were 
a pair, the bird on the side being the female. While watching, 
I was surprised to see her suddenly descend the trunk by leaping 
backwards and downwards, tail first, three times, forming a series 
of curved leaps each about 2ft. in length, or twice the length 
of the bird. These were accomplished without any aeperent 
use of the wings. After the third leap she quieily rested. having 
found better shelter from the rain. I then watched the male bird 
through the telescope, when I saw him look down at his mate 
and then down the tree he went in exactly the same way, excepting 
that he made only two leaps instead of three. Fortunately I was 
viewing him with my glass at the time, and having a full back view 
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GREEN WOODPECKER RESTING DURING HEAVY 
9-5 A.M. TILL 9.30 A.M., APRIL 12TH, 

It remained motionless for 25 minutes. 

Sketched from life as seen through telescope. 


RAIN 
1920. 


FROM 


of the bird en- 
abled me _ to 
note that, as far 
as I was able to 
detect, it made 
no use of its 


wings, which . 
were kept quite : 
closed. He leapt 


down and took 
up his_ position 
near the hen and 
both remained 
still until the 
rain ceased. 
How these 
birds manage to 
leap backwards 
in a curve and 
on to the tree 
again appears 
remarkable and 
beyond explana- 
tion. As above 
stated, they may 
be seen descend- 
ing in short 
drops, keeping 
close to the bark 
or hopping 
obliquely down- 
wards, tail first. 
On many occa- 
sions I have 
watched _ these 
birds resting on 
tree trunks 
during rain; 
they carefully 
select the most 
sheltered — posi- 
tions and usually 
remain almost 
motionless 
throughout a 
shower, asshown 
in the drawing 
here reproduced, 
I saw the bird (a 
male) take up his 
place of shelter 
at 9.5 a.m., when 
he somewhat hunched himself up and threw most of his weight on 
the tail, which acted as the main support, and kept his body clos 
to the tree. I then examined him through a telescope and took 
his portrait. He remained motionless for twenty-five minutes 
until the rain stopped, when he flew off. F,. W. FROHAWK. 


A FAMILY OF STOATS. 


One very hot day, about a week ago, I was going throug’ 
a deep lane between high walls, with a wood on the further sid¢ 
The sun was shining strongly into the lane, and I was surprise 
to see a family of “three stoats basking in the sunshine abou 
a foot from the wall. One of the stoats was full grown, bu 
the others were slightly smaller. As I came into view tl 
mother stoat dashed into a hole in the wall just behird her 
The younger stoats, instead of following their mother, lo- 
their heads entirely. One cowered on the ground, while t] 
other darted towards me for a pace, then retreated and, stardii 
upon its hind legs, waved its front paws in the air and chatter¢ 
in terror, yet all the time facing me with fierce eyes fixed upo 
my face. The mother stoat put her head out of her hole ar 
called repeatedly to the young ones, but they were too scare: 
to either respond to her cails or retreat to the hole. Att 
calling for some seconds, the mother stoat leaned out from th 
hole, literally holding on by her hind legs and, clutching th 
cowering youngster by the neck, dragged it into the hole. The 
she called to the other young one, that still gibbered and fough 
the air, but it made no response. She leaned out of the hole 
but could not reach it. Then coming bravely out ([ was 
within three yards of the spot) she seized the youngster’s ta. 
and dragged it backwards into the hole. The young one 
protested angrily all the time, apparently considering the 
mother an enemy that had attacked it in the rear. All having 
vanished, I stood there for some minutes. I could hear the 
mother’s deeper voice, evidently scolding her young ones, and 
the indignant squeals of the youngsters. 1g ae wa Oe 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING REMARKABLE PERFORM- 
ANCE OF THE GREEN WOODPECKER. 
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LAWN TENNIS TOPICS 


T cannot be said that lawn tennis players in this country 
exhibited any wild enthusiasm over the result of the 
‘“Olympic”’ lawn tennis; contests. Perhaps they were 
not impressed with the English team, which included 
neither Parke nor Kingscote, nor -Mrs. Lambert Chambers 

nor:Mrs. Larcombe. It did include, however, O. G. N. Turnbull 
and Max Woosnam, the pair who at the end of last season were 
supposed to be “ England’s hopes,” owing to their victories 
at Eastbourne and Hythe, but who seem to have been left out 
of account when, this year, our Davis Cup team was selected. 
\nyway, they proved good enough to win the Olympic gold 
medals, defeating in turn the representatives of Czecho-Slovakia, 
‘taly, France and Japan, and only losing three sets out of the 
‘teen they played. The Japanese players, Kumagae and 
\\ashio, who had beaten the South Africans, Raymond and 
“orton, gave the two Englishmen their best game, and it was 
uch-and-go all the way. If Kashio had been anything like 
the same class as Kumagae, the result would probably have 
ne the other way ; as it was, the weak spot was freely peppered, 
«a Turnbull and Woosnam are still, I believe, the only unbeaten 
j.st-class pair in the world. That this is the case has probably 
yt occurred to them. When it does they will perhaps wear 
beir gold medals with even greater pride ! 

I feel rather sorry for Kumagae. The Japanese reached 
the final of both singles and doubles, and might very reasonably 
heve expected to win both. He won neither; but Raymond, 
the South African, played the very best game of his life to beat 
hin. An Olympic gold medal would have bucked up the game 
in Japan considerably ; but perhaps, after all, that is unnecessary. 
Slimidzu, on his departure a week or two ago, said that he 
hoped to return again and bring a Davis Cup team with him 
next year. If it includes Kumagae, it ought to take a good deal 
of beating. The Japanese seem to have a natural aptitude for 
the game, and have attained extraordinary skill at it considering 
that only a year or two back they had nothing but soft balls 
to play with. I should be very sorry to lay odds that they 
do not win the Davis Cup within half a dozen years, though if 
America fetches it back from Australia this year it will be almost 
as difficult as the ‘‘ America’s ’’ Cup to recover. 

I see, by the way, that Norman Brookes has been appointed 
sole selector of the Australasian Davis Cup team which will 
have to repel the American invasion in New Zealand. Nothing 
could give Australasia a much better chance of success than 
this, for what Norman Brookes does not know of his compatriots’ 
capabilities and of Davis Cup tactics isn’t worth knowing. The 


principle of having a player to select a team of any kind is far 
better than leaving it to a Selection Committee. Selection 
Committees are always themselves selected from the governing 
bodies of games, and governing bodies seldom consist of any but 
those who have long given up playing the game they govern. They 
do their best, no doubt; but with a committee the ‘‘ wheels within 
wheeis”’ idea is obviously more likely to be powerful than with an 
individual. The more persons, the more wheels. There is no reason 
at all why one man should not be selector, captain and member of 
ateam. Of course, a strong personality is required; but I don’t 
suppose any criticism, however ignorant, would ever give Brookes, 
for example, very much worry. And I amquite sure that the general 
body of players in the country would be much better satisfied that 
the best men would be picked than they are at present. 

The latest thing to which that pleasant shibboleth ‘‘ some- 
thing will have to be done about it ’’ is applicable is the enormous 
size of the holiday tournaments. Scarborough had about 
eight hundred matches on its programme ; last week at South- 
ampton there were 7oo to tackle. What Brighton next week 
and Eastbourne the week after will be like I really dread to 
think. Even very big tournaments seldom have more than 
eighteen courts available. At this time of year not more than 
about seven matches a day can possibly be played on each court, 
and that only presuming perfectly fine weather all through the 
week. A simple arithmetical calculation will show that the 
thing cannot be done, when it is also taken into account that 
towards the close of a tournament nearly every match to be put 
into court is dependent on the result of some other match, as yet 
unknown. And, of course, the better the handicapping the 
more difficult it becomes to get the tournament through, since 
the matches take a long time to play, and the players in them 
require (but often enough don’t get !) more time for rest between 
their matches. I am often torn between my desire as a handi- 
capper to see my handicaps resulting in “‘ 7 all in the final set ”’ 
and my anxiety as a referee to get them out of court as quickly 
as possible, even if the result is two love sets, because I want 
the players so badly for other matches. Limitation of the 
number of events for which a player may enter at a tournament 
is really the only solution of the difficulty ; but it is not one 
which is likely to commend itself to tournament committees, 
because of the consequent loss of entry fees. It is a difficult 
problem, and it will be even more acute in the coming years, 
now that everybody on earth is going to play lawn tennis. But 
I believe a tournament which only had handicap events on its 
programme would not do at all badly. F. R. Burrow. 





THE PROSPECTS OF 


COMPETITIVE RIFLE 


SHOOTING 


By Lorp 


IFLE shooting is always a fascinating pursuit, and 
when it was re-born as a national sport in 1859-60 
it was full of romantic possibilities. The rifle then 
came to the world almost as a new weapon; the long- 
shaped bullet had brought an extension of range far 
beyond that of the spherical ball which it superseded ; it could 
even effectively attack the field artillery of the day. During 
the earlier years of the Volunteer movement the man with deer- 
stalking experience had already made a start, but well-nigh all 
others were learners. The use of the rifle as taught at Hythe 
was still primitive, and its tactics were scarcely established. 
There had been little standardisation. Each year saw some 
development in the rifle’s accuracy, its power, the methods of 
its use, or the application to it of breech-loading systems. Thus 
experimental work loomed large in the minds of those interested 
in rifles. It was not difficult for any man to dabble in it, since he 
could cast his own bullets, select his own powder, measure or 
weigh his charges as he pleased, and cut his own wadding from 
such materials as he might fancy ; there was, moreover, a large 
choice of gunmakers ready to groove barrels to his fancy or to 
provide him with sights after his own imagination. Thus, in 
addition to the use of the regulation weapon, all sorts and con- 
ditions of rifles were of great interest. 

As improvements became established, the field for experiment 
gradually shrank until ammunition-making has now become a 
factory matter, while to make experimental variations in cart- 
tidges or loading is almost beyond the reach of the private 
individual. What was originally an easy and a very popular 
field for amateurs with the rifle has thus become more and more re- 
stricted. So itis that the future ofa particularly fascinating branch 
of competitive shooting, that with the match rifle, is uncertain ; 
the numbers of those competing had become small before the 
war, and recruits in present circumstances are not numerous. 
The Elcho Shield match, which is a final test of improvements, 
has been an annual event at N.R.A. meetings since 1862. It 
IS now shot at distances of gooyds., 1,oooyds and 1,100yds. 
-\n. and every refinement in sighting is allowed, but both the 
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barrel and the cartridge must conform to National Rifle Associa- 
tion Rules, which keep them within bounds of possible utility 
from the military point of view. The match rifle has a long 
history, and its influence during the last sixty years upon the 
development of military firearms has been very important, 
although this is not generally understood. 

Competitive shooting with the strictly Service pattern of 
military rifle has always been a special branch of shooting ; -it 
is also the best known and most popular. When the Volunteer 
Force was first established it provided itself with arms at its own 
fancy and its own expense. As it became officially recognised 
and was gradually absorbed into the official organisation its 
arms were of official pattern and issue, even if of obsolescent 
types which had been discarded by the Regular Army. Individual 
marksmanship of a high order always had, and always will have, 
great importance in war, but its importance has tended to be 
overshadowed by the need for bringing every man in the ranks 
to a reasonable standard of skill. A great development of mass 
fire followed the introduction of the magazine rifle, and a very 
high standard of training in individual rapid fire was in later 
years forced upon the troops by our lack of light machine-guns. 
Never before had there existed an army so highly trained in 
these matters as the British Expeditionary Force of 1g14. As, 
however, only a limited time can be given to musketry training, 
there was scarcely room tor the development among individuals 
of a standard of marksmanship high enough to conform to the 
improved quality of the arms and ammunition of recent years. 
The importance of accurate individual fire in war thus became 
greatly discounted, and when in the earlier stages of the Great 
War both sides began to dig themselves in and systematic sniping 
by picked enemy marksmen was found to have a paralysing effect 
on our own troops, the aid of marksmen specially skilled at the 
target and of rifles specially picked and fitted with special aiming 
appliances was found to be necessary and was utilised as widely 
as possible. It had been accepted that in war there was no 
place for the telescopic sight, costing as it does several times as 
much as the rifle to which it is attached; but the need for such 
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an appliance was found to be overwhelming. The war proved 
beyond all question the value, both in open and in trench fighting, 
of the skilled marksman who has had scout training. Thus it 
caine about that the adherents of both collective and individual 
marksmanship were justified. 

Two difficulties are perennial in regard to rifle shooting : 
the shortage of ranges and opportunity for practice, and the 
cost of ammunition and rifles. The former may to some extent 
have been eased by the retention of some of the ranges specially 
made for the training of troops during the war, but there is reason 
to think that many such ranges have been dismantled that, 
in whole or in part, would have been of great benefit to county 
territorial or county rifle associations or rifle clubs. Every 
county should have a central range with enough accommodation 
for the needs of a county rifle meeting. 

It remains to be seen how far rifle practice will be affected 
by its increased expense. The cost of practice with the military 
rifle is now 3d. a shot for the cartridge alone—?.e., excluding 
range and travelling cost andthe cost of the rifle used—and for 
the match rifle 6d. a shot. Thus, an afternoon’s shooting of 
thirty shots will cost, for this item alone, 7s. 6d. or 15s. Miniature 
and other cartridges have also largely increased in cost. The 
expenses of range maintenance and of markers have risen pro- 
portionately. The man who shoots purely for his own amusement 
and whose practice has no definite connection with national 
defence must expect to pay for his sport, like the man who 
follows any other hobby. 

The rifle competitor at Bisley is, in the vast majority of 
cases, a man who takes his holiday there and is prepared to spend 
a certain sum upon it. There has been an unfortunate and 
unfair tendency in past times to describe him as a “ pot-hunter.”’ 
In fact, he is a man who has paid all his expenses and also an 
entrance fee quite excessive as compared with almost any prize 
which he can win. Consequently he may be considered exception- 
ally lucky if he succeeds in winning enough to show a balance 
on the right side. He is actually shooting for his own money 
or some part of it, unless, indeed, he is the fortunate man of the 
year and, having in a long contest beaten hundreds of home 
and oveiseas competitors, is acclaimed as the winner of the 
King’s Prize. This is not pot-hunting. In nearly all cases the 
marksman’s leading incentive is not so much the expectation 
of winning success as the enjoyment of a sport which he loves 
and the desire to take his place once again in a camaraderie of 
fellow enthusiasts. 

There is an obvious need that for serving soldiers or Terri- 
torials there should be special competitions, held locally by units 
wherever they may happen to be, with conditions of shooting 
not greatly differing from those of the ordinary musketry training. 
The ultimately successful individuals or teams should then 
come together at a central meeting to decide championships or 
finalevents. This is the system which the Army Rifle Association 
has carried on for many years. It is understood that a rifle 
association is to be established to perform a similar function 
for the Territorial Army. This is most desirable, but its financial 
aspect will present more difficulty than in the case of the Regular 
Army, since neither the pay of Territorial officers nor the receipts 
of Territorial regimental institutes are substantial enough to 
provide subscriptions, entrance tees or competitors’. expenses. 
Presumably the County Territorial Associations will find them- 
selves in one way or another concerned in the finance of such a 
scheme. lhe scheme itself is as vet in embryo, and is therefore 
not ripe for full discussion. 

When, sixty years ago, the National Rifle Association organised 
the shooting of the Volunteers, a force which for a long time 
received the minimum of official assistance, it established a net- 
work of county rifle associations, affiliated to it and holding local 
competitions, mainly, of course, for their local units. Many of 
these associations are at_present languishing owing to such causes 
as the lack ef ranges, the dislocation caused by the war, and 
the state of suspended animation into which the Territorial Force 
has, since the war, been cast. County feeling, however, counts 
for a great deal, and the County Territorial Associations and 
County Rifle Associations will find it desirable (1) to encourage 
the marksmanship ot members of the units within their county 
areas beyond the strict limits of their musketry training ; 
(2) to provide some opportunity for the retired man or the 
Reserve man to keep up his skill ; and (3) to encourage miniature 
shooting both in cadet corps and in rifle clubs. All these things 
help recruiting and help to foster the continuity of units. 

Such organisations as the Army and Territorial Rifle 
Associations must necessarily hold their own championship 
meetings. But there is only one body which can properly bring 
together the champions of these championship meetings and 
pit them against each other, against the best marksmen from our 
Overseas Dominions, against those of the Sea and the Air Forces 
and of the rifle clubs, and against the best skill and knowledge 
to be found in all other quarters. This body is the National 
Rifle Association, which, though at the moment it is languishing 
financially, stiil has a great role to play if it can thus bind together 
all the different phases of rifle shooting, and, making any neces- 
sary modifications in its own constitution, itself enter upon a 
new lease of life with renewed vigour. 

Viewing, then, the whole field of rifle shooting as we see it 
at present, we may take its different departments one by one 
and briefly summarise their prospects. The Service rifle in the 
hands of the serving Territorial soldier will be amply provided 
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for by competitions both within the strictly military organisation 
and under county arrangements, with a central championship 
meeting. The Army Rifle Association will continue to cater 
for the Regular Army as now, and a parallel organisation w’'ll 
provide tor the Territorial Army. But this isnot enough. Boh 
the serving soldier and the retired man must ‘be allowed +o 
practise under conditions less strictly military. Open sights 
do not suit ageing eyes, and the aperture sight appears to hae 
been accepted in principle for the Service rifle, although t!.e 
S.M.L.E. has not yet been provided with it. Rifle clubs a:d 
county rifle associations will continue to foster shooting wiih 
the Service rifle, aided by aperture sights and some means of 
adjusting the backsight to allow for wind. 

To turn to the highest class of individual marksmansl p 
with the Service rifle. The ro14 pattern rifle with a felesco} c 
sight has proved itself astonishingly accurate at sniping distanc: ;, 
which for the present purpose may be defined as those at whi h 
there is at least an even chance of hitting a mark the size of a 
man’s head at the first shot. at an unmeasured distance, tiie 
rifle being rested on a sandbag or other suitable support and tie 
firer lying prone. In view of the great importance of this class 
of shooting in almost every phase of warfare, it is in its place 
as a final course for those who do best in the ordinary musketry 
course. It would be well, too, if its use were a part of the 
curriculum of officers’ training corps. A central championship 
meeting should fully recognise the importance of this form of 
shooting. 

The match rifle is concerned with accuracy at long ranges. 
The bulk of rifle fire in action is at short ranges, and none the less 
so because at the longer distances the Lewis and other machinc- 
guns are now available. But the machine-gun and _the riile 
must fire the same ammunition, and any experiment which breaks 
new ground must, therefore, take account of accuracy at the longer 
ranges and of such matters as the sensitiveness of the bullet 
to deflection by wind. The match rifle has for sixty years 
maintained a stage of development ahead of the Service rifle, 
and can still most usefully continue its special role. Although 
the number of competitors with it is small, they may well be 
expected to increase, and the Elcho Shield should remain among 
the most important events of a central rifle meeting. 

Team organisation presents special difficulties to the 
executive of a rifle meeting. Nevertheless, it is most desirable 
that at owr great central rifle meeting there should be a competi- 
tion for Lewis guns or such other light machine-guns as are used 
by cavalry ana infantry units. The machine-gun gradually 
draws nearer to the rifle in portability and other qualities, and 
as the two weapons are used alongside each other in the field, 
they should not be altogether apart when accuracy of fire and skill 
in handling are to be demonstrated. 

There remain three other forms of competition with which 
a great rifle meeting cannot fail in some degree to concern itself. 
The sporting rifle is a delight to those who use it, and though its 
devotees at Bisley are few, the standard of skill which they show 
is perhaps higher than at any previous time. There are a very 
large number of sportsmen whose confidence and skill in firing 
at game with the rifle would be greatly benefited by practice 
at the running deer target, if only as “‘ practical men” they 
could be got to believe it. As it is, the use of the sporting rifle 
in open competition obtains few recruits, and its future gives 
cause for uneasiness. 

One of the most popular weapons of the time is the miniature 
rifle of .220 bore. Its virtues as a first step towards the use of 
the Service rifle are now familiar enough. Its accuracy, with 
suitable ammunition, is a delight. The slackness which since 
the war pervades all sorts and conditions of men in this counity 
has no doubt to some extent reacted on the numerous miniature 
rifle clubs which exist in this country. An annual central meeting 
for this class of rifle is most desirable, but whether held by *':e 
Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs or by the National Rifle Assoc 1- 
tion or (as would seem far preferable) by both bodies in cc 1- 
junction, it should be an event quite apart from the cent: 1 
meeting about which we have been speaking. 

The only firearm remaining to be spoken of is the revolv ° 
This is rifled and yet is not a rifle. The war has accentuated t' 0 
facts in regard to it: that it is almost invariably used at qu 
close quarters, and that the power of hitting a large mark in 1 
shortest possible space of time altogether eclipses in importa: 
that of hitting a small mark with deliberate aim. From t's 
point of view, the revolver or pistol has hardly as much cla 1 
to rank as a weapon of accuracy as, say, the shot-gun. But 1 
it is accurate enough for its work, and if the competitions w! 
it are calculated in a practical manner to bring out skill in i 5 
use, it may properly maintain its place at a central meetin: 
and none the less so because it is peculiarly a weapon of t!e 
Navy and.of military units not armed with the rifle. 

Competitive rifle shooting has many rivals to-day wh« 
formerly it had few. To name only two, golf and lawn tents 
become every year more popular and more prominent in tc 
Press. Yet there will surely never be lacking in all parts of t!ic 
Empire men who are keen to carry on the rifleman’s patrioto 
tradition. Progress is continuous. There can be no finality 
in the stage we have reached to-day, although both the ski! 
of the marksman and the perfection of his weapon are far 
beyond those of a score of years ago. In both respects tlie 
marksman of the future will surpass the ~best results of our 
own times. 
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